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THE  REMOTE  NORTHERN  WILDERNESS  .  .  . 

In  1959  Thomas  Heaslip  reported  some  observations  of  birds  in  the  Uranium 
City  area  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Athabasca  ( Blue  Jay,  17:57-58).  Heaslip 
had  arrived  there  three  years  earlier,  coming  to  that  northern  mining  centre 
from  Northern  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  Copeland 
Islands  Bird  Observatory  Society.  In  his  article  he  included  the  following 
message:  “I  hope  that  in  the  future,  a  greater  degree  of  protection  may  be 
afforded  the  birds  of  Northern  Saskatchewan.  In  the  spring  season  I  have 
come  across  ravens  and  grebes  killed  by  .22  bullets.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
people  in  our  northern  camps,  particularly  newcomers  to  the  country,  are  not 
even  aware  of  bird  protection  laws.  It  would  help,  I  think,  if  the  provincial 
government  could  see  that  copies  of  game  and  bird  protection  laws  were  posted 
conspicuously  in  every  camp.” 

In  the  last  few  years  several  examples  of  the  violation  of  existing  laws 
protecting  northern  birds  have  come  to  our  attention,  reminding  us  of  Heaslip’s 
perceptive  comments. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Blue  Jay,  Wayne  Davis,  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  writing  about  birds  at  Cree  Lake,  reports  that  Canada 
Geese  were  being  killed  in  the  spring,  and  that  in  the  summer  of  1965  two  men 
cut  down  a  tree  which  held  a  Bald  Eagle  nest  in  order  to  get  the  two  young 
which  were  then  kept  in  captivity.  According  to  local  informants  the  Bald 
Eagle  is  now  faring  better  than  in  former  years  when  it  was  much  persecuted. 

Ross  Lein  and  Richard  Sanderson  in  1964  (field  report  to  R.  W.  Nero), 
noted  that  the  Bald  Eagle  at  Wollaston  Lake  seemed  “to  be  living  under 
adverse  conditions,  for  if  it  is  not  destroyed  itself  then  its  nest  is  chopped  down 
by  the  Indians  in  the  hope  that  the  eagles  will  leave  the  area  and  no  longer  rob 
their  traplines.  We  travelled  what  we  felt  was  the  equivalent  of  several  eagle 
ranges  and  could  only  find  one  nest,  even  with  the  help  of  an  Indian  guide 
who  endeavoured  to  show  us  the  area  where  eagles  had  been  seen  before;  the 
one  nest  we  did  find  had  been  chopped  down.”  They  also  reported  that  some 
of  the  local  inhabitants  were  taking  eggs  for  food  from  Common  Tern  colonies. 

In  a  letter  in  this  issue  of  the  Blue  Jay,  Ralph  Carson  reports  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  White  Pelican  colony  on  an  island  in  Suggi  Lake,  along  the  newly 
opened  Hanson  Lake  road.  This  was  done  by  local  commercial  fishermen  who 
apparently  believed  that  the  pelicans  were  a  threat  to  their  livelihood.  It  is 
ironical  that  a  Natural  Resources  employee  at  Regina  seemed  to  be  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  fishermen,  although  the  Honourable  J.  M.  Cuelenaere,  Minister 
of  that  Department,  assured  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society  that 
this  species  was  completely  protected  (see  Blue  Jay,  23:24). 

As  long  as  the  supply  of  wild  life  is  unlimited  in  these  distant  northern 
places,  we  can  perhaps  justify  the  idea  of  taking  gull  and  tern  eggs  for  food, 
or  of  trappers  driving  away  Bald  Eagles  to  protect  their  traplines.  What  we 
fail  to  appreciate  is  that  “wilderness”  recedes  as  rapidly  as  man  uses  it,  and 
that  in  spite  of  existing  laws,  the  wild  life  of  these  areas  is  being  depleted. 
The  main  point  here  is  that  it  is  no  longer  realistic  to  depend  upon  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  an  endless  store  of  wild  life  in  the  remote  northern  wilderness. 
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THE  QUIET  CRISIS 

by  George  F.  Ledingham,  Regina 


During  the  past  12  months  I  have 
been  on  sabbatical  leave  from  my 
work  in  the  University  and  have  spent 
the  year  in  travel  and  study.  Briefly, 
my  travels  took  me  around  the  world 
with  many  days  in  both  Iran  and  Tur¬ 
key.  It  also  took  me  south  with  much 
time  in  the  United  States  and  Argen¬ 
tina  and  with  shorter  visits  in  Brazil, 
Chile,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador  and 
Panama.  Everywhere  people  were 
friendly  and  interesting  but  being  a 
biologist  I  also  had  much  interest  in 
the  plants  and  animals  of  each  coun¬ 
try  that  I  was  in.  Wherever  and 
whenever  I  could  I  went  out  into  the 
country,  frequently  finding  much  to 
admire  and  to  photograph  but  some¬ 
times  being  much  saddened  by  obvious 
signs  of  man’s  abuse  of  his  environ¬ 
ment.  One  cannot  look  at  the  desolate 
overgrazed  lands  of  Persia,  or  Bolivia, 
or  the  United  States  without  wonder¬ 
ing  if  our  “get-rich-quick”  attitudes 
in  Canada  will  not  soon  bring  similar 
empty  ugliness.  You  may  be  surprised 
that  I  include  South  America  in  this 
gloomy  picture  for  there  many  areas 
are  still  sparsely  populated  but  now 
this  is  rapidly  changing  and  “a  won¬ 
derful  wilderness  is  disappearing” 
(The  Land  and  Wildlife  of  South 
America.  Life  Nature  Library.  By 
Marston  Bates  and  the  Editors  of 
Life.  1964.  Time  Inc.). 

While  still  on  my  travels  and  full 
of  thoughts  of  man’s  selfish  use  of  his 
environment  I  read  The  Quiet  Crisis. 
This  book  with  its  30  black-and-white 
and  12  beautiful  colored  pictures  is  a 
quiet  but  convincing  recording  of  the 
history  of  American  natural  resources 
and  conservation  concepts  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  To  quote  from  Mr. 
Udall’s  foreward  (page  viii)  “Amer¬ 
ica  today  stands  poised  on  a  pinnacle 
of  wealth  and  power,  yet  we  live  in  a 
land  of  vanishing  beauty,  of  increas¬ 
ing  ugliness,  of  shrinking  open  space, 
and  of  an  overall  environment  that 
is  diminished  daily  by  pollution  and 
noise  and  blight.  This,  in  brief,  is  the 


quiet  conservation  crisis  of  the 
1960’s.” 

Mr.  Udall’s  book  describes  the 
thoughtless  destruction  of  America 
which  is  still  continuing  and  at  ever 
increasing  rates  as  the  population 
increases  and  as  more  powerful 
machines  are  built.  But  it  also  records 
the  growing  sentiment  of  concern  for 
the  beauty  of  the  country  and  for  the 
life  of  wild  plants  and  animals.  This 
concern  began  with  the  thoughts  and 
writings  of  individual  naturalists, 
such  as  Thoreau,  and  even  penetrated 
some  Universities  where  Aldo  Leopold 
was  an  eloquent  spokesman  fpr  the 
cause  of  conservation. 

Through  the  efforts  of  individuals 
the  government  gradually  became 
aware  of  its  responsibility  as  the 
guardian  of  our  natural  heritage. 
There  have,  however,  been  great  pres¬ 
sures  placed  on  the  government  for 
the  sale  of  public  lands  and  the  use 
of  the  forests,  grasslands  and  other 
habitats,  even  in  the  national  parks. 
Mr.  Udall  points  out  that:  “in  1940, 
130,000,000  Americans  had  a  spacious 
National  Park  system  of  22,000,000 
acres;  twenty  years  later,  a  popula¬ 
tion  which  had  grown  to  a  more 
mobile  183,000,000  inherited  an  over¬ 
crowded  system  that  had  been  en¬ 
larged  by  only  a  few  acres.  Of  21,000 
miles  of  ocean  shore  line  in  the  con¬ 
tiguous  48  states,  only  seven  per  cent 
was  reserved  for  public  recreation.  In 
addition,  the  most  eroded  lands  in  the 
United  States — the  overused  grass¬ 
lands  of  the  Western  public  domain — 
were  not  restored  to  full  fertility  des¬ 
pite  the  new  American  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  soil  conservation.” 

The  developers  make  the  plea  that 
there  must  be  progress,  rapid  pro¬ 
gress,  and  that  they  as  individuals 
have  the  right  of  free  enterprise,  the 
right  to  exploit  our  natural  resources. 
They  do  not  care  about  the  future.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Udall,  “The  modern 
land  raiders,  like  the  public  -  land 
raiders  of  another  era,  are  ready  to 
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Photo  from  transparency  by  G.  F.  Ledingham 

Herder  with  his  sheep  and  goats, 
north  of  Esfahan,  Iran,  June  14,  1965 


justify  short-term  gains  by  seeking  to 
minimize  the  long-term  losses.”  Gov¬ 
ernments  have  trouble  resisting  such 
pleas  for  they,  too,  are  interested  in 
more  development  now,  bringing  in 
more  people,  getting  more  taxes,  et 
cetera.  “  ‘Present  the  repair  bill  to 
the  next  generation’  has  been  their 
unspoken  slogan.” 

Mr.  Udall  laments  such  short  term 
attitudes  and  says  that  we  must  de¬ 
velop  a  land  ethic  for  tomorrow,  which 
“should  stress  the  oneness  of  our 
resources  and  the  live-and-help-live 
logic  of  the  great  chain  of  life.  If,  in 
our  haste  to  ‘progress’,  the  economics 
of  ecology  are  disregarded  by  citizens 
and  policy  makers  alike,  the  result 
will  be  an  ugly  America.” 

Mr.  Udall  gives  credit  to  societies 
which  have  done  much  in  the  United 
States  to  stop  the  slaughter  of  wild¬ 
life  and  to  create  an  awareness  of  the 
need  to  conserve  natural  habitats  as 
well  as  individual  animals  and  plants 
in  danger  of  being  exterminated  by 
man’s  greed  or  thoughtfulness.  But 
in  his  second  last  sentence  he  implies 


that  they  must  do  much  more,  in  his 
words;  “we  must  have  a  ground  swell 
of  concern  over  the  quiet  crisis,  which 
could  culminate  in  a  third  wave  of 
the  conservation  movement.” 

As  a  member  of  one  of  the  societies 
interested  in  conservation  it  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  me  to  read  The  Quiet 
Crisis  because  it  records  the  awaken¬ 
ing  awareness  of  the  need  for  conser¬ 
vation  and  because  it  proves  that  an 
important  policy  maker,  Mr.  Udall, 
realizes  how  essential  it  is  that  some¬ 
thing  be  done  now.  In  Canada  we 
share  with  the  United  States  the  sad 
history  of  abuses  of  natural  resources 
and  we  have  the  same  need  to  act  now 
to  safeguard  the  future  of  much  of 
our  wonderful  heritage.  We  have 
some  government  people  who  seem 
keenly  aware  of  the  conservation 
crisis  but  are  we  as  individual  natur¬ 
alists  and  as  a  natural  history  society 
doing  enough  to  support  and  to  en¬ 
courage  them? — The  Quiet  Crisis.  By 
Stewart  L.  Udall.  1963.  Holt,  Rine¬ 
hart  and  Winston,  N.‘f.  xiii+209p. 
Illus.  $5.00. 
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THE  RED-HEADED  WOODPECKER  IN 
SASKATCHEWAN,  ITS  STATUS  AND 

DISTRIBUTION 

by  Rosalind  Taylor,  Moose  Jaw 


The  Red-headed  Woodpecker  is  a 
strikingly  handsome  bird  which  is 
widely  distributed  over  North  Amer¬ 
ica  from  southern  Canada  to  the  Gulf 
states.  It  has  been  given  the  nickname 
“Red-head”  in  many  localities  because 
of  its  all  red  head.  This  feature,  along 
with  the  large  white  wing  patches 
and  white  rump,  which  are  plainly 
seen  in  flight,  makes  the  adult  bird 
easy  to  identify.  Juveniles  are  “dusky- 
headed”  and  often  have  streaked 
breasts  (not  white),  so  are  difficult 
to  identify  except  in  flight,  when  they 
show  the  white  wing  patches  as  in 
the  adult.  Because  the  plumage  of  the 
juveniles  is  so  different,  naturalists 
in  colonial  days  thought  them  a  sep¬ 
arate  species  (Wetmore,  et  al,  1964: 
89).  Among  the  woodpeckers,  the 
Red-head  is  the  noisiest  member  of 
the  family,  with  an  extensive  reper¬ 
tory  of  harsh-sounding,  shrill  calls, 
some  sounding  like  a  loud  “queer”  or 
“queooh”  (Peterson,  1961:184).  The 
Red-headed  Woodpecker  is  found  in 
a  variety  of  habitats  from  open  farm 
country  where  there  are  scattered 
trees,  to  orchards  and  “populous 
towns”  where  they  may  be  found  nest¬ 
ing  in  telephone  poles.  They  also  nest 
in  old  dead  trees,  stumps  and  fence 
posts.  Often  a  fence  post  or  telephone 
pole  is  also  used  as  a  “look-out 
station.”  From  this  vantage  point 
they  dart  out,  flycatcher  fashion,  to 
catch  a  fly  or  other  flying  insect,  pur¬ 
sue  it  for  some  distance  and  after 
catching  it,  return  to  the  post  or  pole 
to  await  the  next  victim. 

In  Canada,  the  Red-headed  Wood¬ 
pecker  (Melanerpes  erythrocephalus) 
is  found  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  provinces  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
Rockies.  There  are  two  geographic 
races  or  subspecies:  the  eastern  race, 
M.  e.  erythrocephalus  (Linnaeus),  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  western 
race,  M.  e.  caurinus  Brodkorb  (Taver¬ 


ner,  1945:281;  A.O.U.,  1957:318).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  A.O.U.  (1957),  the 
eastern  race  breeds  from  “southern 
Ontario,  New  York,  and  southern 
New  Hampshire  .  .  .  south  to  central 
Texas,  the  Gulf  coast,  and  Florida 
.  .  . ,  west  to  Minnesota  (except  west¬ 
ern  portion),  eastern  Nebraska, 
eastern  Kansas,  and  eastern  Okla¬ 
homa  .  .  .  .”  The  western  race  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  breed  from  “southern  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  southern  Manitoba,  and 
western  Ontario  south  through  cen¬ 
tral  Montana,  eastern  Wyoming,  and 
eastern  Colorado  to  northern  New 
Mexico  and  northwestern  Texas,  east 
to  western  Minnesota,  central  South 
Dakota,  central  Nebraska,  central 
Kansas,  and  central  Oklahoma.” 
Throughout  the  northern  part  of  its 
range  it  is  a  migratory  species.  This 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  favorite  food  of  this  bird  is  nuts. 
They  also  enjoy  flying  insects,  ants, 
corn,  berries  and  fruits.  Bent  (1939: 
207)  says  that  the  bird’s  movements 
“seem  to  depend  almost  entirely  on 
the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  its  win¬ 
ter  food  supply.” 

Records  of  the  Red-headed  Wood¬ 
pecker  in  Saskatchewan  go  back  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century. 
According  to  Manley  Callin,  his  father, 
“who  knew  this  bird  in  Ontario  and 
came  to  the  Percival  district  in  the 
early  1880’s”,  observed  it  in  that  dis¬ 
trict  “a  few  times”  from  the  1880’s 
to  the  1920’s  (pers.  corres.,  October 
30,  1961).  Following  these  early  recol¬ 
lections  without  definite  dates,  the 
earliest  published  record  I  found  was 
an  apparent  nesting  record  for  June 
15,  1892  at  Moose  Jaw:  “Red-headed 
Woodpecker  nesting  on  bits  of  de¬ 
cayed  wood  in  a  post.”  This  is  re¬ 
ported  in  Walter  Raine’s  Bird-nesting 
in  North-West  Canada  (1892:112). 
In  the  years  since  then,  more  than  60 
observations  of  Red-headed  Wood- 
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Sketch  by  Robert  D.  Symons 


peckers  have  been  recorded  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  (see  Table  1).  These  records 
were  obtained  through  correspondence 
over  the  past  few  years  with  quite  a 
few  persons  and  through  examination 
of  all  sources  available  to  me.  A  few 
records  which  didn't  seem  complete 
enough  have  been  omitted.  One  such 
record  is  that  of  Dr.  L.  G.  Saunders, 
recently  retired  from  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  who  reported  seeing 
one  at  the  University  in  Saskatoon 
in  the  early  summer  about  20  years 
ago.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  record 
the  event  or  date  and  he  himself 
wrote  that  this  was  not  a  “proper 
record”  (pers.  corres.,  January  11, 
1962). 

In  Saskatchewan,  early  observers 
such  as  George  Lang  and  L.  B.  Potter 
simply  labelled  this  species  “rare”.  H. 
Hedley  Mitchell  (1924)  considered  it 
an  “uncommon  visitant  south  in  the 
lower  transition  zone.”  Among  later 
writers,  Margaret  Belcher  (1961:46) 
classified  it  as  an  “occasional  visitant” 
in  the  Regina  area;  Manley  Callin 
referred  to  it  as  a  “very  rare  summer 


visitant”  in  the  Qu’Appelle  Valley 
(pers.  corres.,  1961)  ;  Stuart  Houston 
(1949:231)  considered  it  a  “rare 
straggler”  in  the  Yorkton  district; 
and  Maurice  Street  described  it  as  a 
“rare  summer  straggler”  in  the  Nipa- 
win  area  (Houston  and  Street,  1959: 
114-115).  Thus,  its  occurrence  has 
been  noted  northward  to  within  the 
fringe  of  the  Boreal  Forest.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Boreal  Forest  in  this 
region  has  been  greatly  altered  by 
logging  and  agriculture;  hence  these 
latter  records  are  not  truly  within  the 
coniferous  forest  (see  Fig.  1).  Most 
records,  however,  are  from  the  lower 
transition  zone  as  correctly  judged  by 
Mitchell  (op.  cit.) . 

John  and  James  Macoun  in  their 
Catalogue  of  Canadian  Birds  (1909: 
344)  list  five  records  in  this  prov¬ 
ince  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Two  of  these  are  breeding  records, 
one  in  June  1894:  “a  pair  was 
found  breeding  on  the  east  end  of 
the  Cypress  Hills”;  and  the  other, 
June  1895:  “observed  breeding  at 
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Table  I  —  Chronological  record  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Red-headed  Wood¬ 
pecker  in  Saskatchewan  — 1892-1964. 


1892, 

June  15 

Moose  Jaw  “nesting” 

1894, 

June 

Cypress  Hills  (east  end) 
“breeding” 

1894 

Crane  Lake  (1) 

1895,  May 

Old  Wives  Creek 

1895,  May 

Wood  Mountain  Post 

1895, 

June 

“Stone  Pile”  on  White  Mud 
River  “breeding” 

1903, 

May  24 

Indian  Head  (1)  George  Lang 

1904, 

Sept.  24 

Indian  Head  (1)  George  Lang 

1905, 

June  9 

Skull  Creek  (1) 

C.  S.  Day 

1906, 

June  12, 13 

White  Mud  River  (1) 

L.  B.  Potter 

1906,  July  19 

Bigstick  timber  (1)  collected 
by  Dwight,  Cypress  Hills 
region 

1908, 

May  27 

Indian  Head  (1)  George  Lang 

1908, 

June  3,  4 

East  End  (1)  L.  B.  Potter 

1909, 

June  14 

East  End  (1)  L.  B.  Potter 

1918, 

Oct.  12 

Lake  Johnstone  =  Old  Wives 
Lake  (1),  Dr.  R.  M. 
Anderson 

1920, 

April  30 

Eastend  (1)  taken  by  L.  B. 
Potter 

1921, 

June  5 

Cypress  Lake  (n.  side)  (1) 
Taverner 

1921, 

June  11 

Cypress  Lake  (1)  taken  by 

H.  M.  Laing 

1924, 

June  22 

Eastend  (1)  taken  by  L.  B. 
Potter 

1927, 

April  2 

Skull  Creek  (1)  Steve  Mann 

1927, 

June  24 

Percival  (Callin  farm)  (1) 

J.  Elmer  Callin 

late  1920’s 

Torch  River  (1)  farm  of  C. 
Stuart  Francis 

1932, 

June  5 

Near  Davidson  (1)  W.  E.  C. 
Todd  and  G.  M.  Sutton 

1933, 

May  16 

9  mi.  south  of  Prince  Albert 
(1)  Elmer  Fox 

1933, 

July  7 

Skull  Creek  (1  )  Steve  Mann 

1936, 

May  24 

Regina  (1)  specimen  taken  by 
N.  Albulet 

Raine  (1892:112) 

Macoun& Macoun  (1909:844) 

Macoun& Macoun  (1909:344) 
Macoun& Macoun  (1909:344) 
Macoun& Macoun  (1909:344) 
Macoun& Macoun  (1909:344) 

Annual  Report  Sask.  Dept. 
Agric.,  1903,  p.  204 

Annual  Report  Sask.  Dept. 
Agric.,  1904,  p.  176 

Macoun& Macoun  (1909:344) 

Annual  Report  Sask.  Dept. 
Agric.,  1906,  p.  137 
Godfrey  (1950:45) 


Annual  Report  Sask.  Dept. 
Agric.,  1908 

Annual  Report  Sask.  Dept. 
Agric.,  1908 

Annual  Report  Sask.  Dept. 
Agric.,  1909 

Pers.  corres.,  Earl  Godfrey 
April  2,  1962 

Godfrey  (1950:45) 

Godfrey  (1950:45) 

Godfrey  (1950:45) 

Godfrey  (1950:45) 

Pers.  corres.,  Nov.  23,  1961 

Pers.  corres.,  Manley  Callin, 
Oct.  30,  1961 

Houston  &  Street  (1959:115) 
Todd  (1947:406) 

Houston  &  Street  (1959:114) 

Pers.  corres.,  Nov.  23,  1961 
Belcher  (1961:46) 
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1936,  June  2 

Silton  (1)  specimen  taken  by 
W.  F.  Van  Moorlehem 

Pers.  corres.,  Fred  Bard 

Nov.  27,  1961 

1936,  June  7 

8  miles  south  of  Prince  Albert 
(1)  Elmer  Fox 

Houston  &  Street  (1959:114) 

1936,  June (10?) 

Red  Deer  Hill  (1)  cousin  of 
Elmer  Fox 

Houston  &  Street  (1959:114) 

1936,  June 

Yorkton  (1)  Mrs.  I.  M.  Priestly 

Blue  Jay,  II  (4)  :33 

1937,  May 

Tullis  (2)  J.  Frank  Roy 

Roy  (1964) 

1930’s,  spring 

Moose  Jaw  (farm  6  mi.  west) 
(1)  G.  F.  Ledingham 

Pers.  corres.,  March  6,  1962 

1940,  June  1 

Oakshela  (1)  John  F.  Nelson 

Pers.  corres.,  Manley  Callin 
Oct.  30,  1961 

1944,  spring 

Indian  Head  (1)  Bill  Wilson 

Blue  Jay,  III  (1)  :9 

1946,  June  4 

Skull  Creek  (1)  Steve  Mann 

Pers.  corres.,  Nov.  23,  1961 

1946,  July  6 

Sheho  (1)  William  Niven  and 
his  brother 

Pers.  corres.,  Nov.  6,  1963 
Blue  Jay,  IV  (4)  :42 

1948,  June  25 

Cypress  Hills  (1)  Earl 
Godfrey 

Godfrey  (1950:45) 

1949,  June  25 

Saltcoats,  12  mi.  south  (1) 
Dave  Baines 

Blue  Jay,  VIII  (1)  :7 

1949,  June  28 

Saltcoats  (1)  Frank  Baines 

Baines  (1950) 

1950,  June 

Tisdale  (1)  K.  E.  Baines 

Baines  (1952) 

1951,  June 

Tisdale  (1)  K.  E.  Baines 

Baines  (1952) 

1956,  spring 

Kindersley  area  (1)  Glen  Fox 

Pers.  corres.,  Feb.  4,  1963 

1956,  May  22-25 

Skull  Creek  (1)  Steve  Mann 

Blue  Jay,  XIV  (3),  Cover  3 

1956,  summer 

Torch  River  (1)  C.  Stuart 
Francis  farm 

Houston  &  Street  (1959:115) 

1957,  summer 

Torch  River  (1)  C.  Stuart 
Francis  farm 

Houston  &  Street  (1959:115) 

1957,  June  9 

Skull  Creek  (1)  Steve  Mann 

Pers.  corres.,  Nov.  23,  1961 

1958,  summer 

Regina  (1)  Fred  Bard  and 

F.  W.  Lahrman 

Pers.  corres.,  Fred  Bard 

Nov.  27,  1961 

1959,  May  5 

1959,  Sept. 

Estevan  (1)  Darrel  Carlson 

Moose  Jaw  (1)  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  V.  Stokins 

Pers.  corres.,  Ross  Lein 

Nov.  23,  1961 

1960,  June  11 

Regina  (1)  members  of 

Regina  Nat.  Hist.  Soc. 

Belcher  (1961:46) 

1961,  May  28 

Regina  (1)  G.  F.  Ledingham 

Belcher  (1961:46),  also  pers. 
corres.,  G.  F.  L.,  Mar.  6,  1962 

1961,  June  5 

Skull  Creek  (1)  Steve  Mann 

Pers.  corres.,  Nov.  23,  1961 

1961,  June  5 

Vanscoy  (1)  J.  B.  Gollop 
(6  mi.  east  and  1  mi.  north) 

Pers.  corres.,  Oct.  27,  1961 

1961,  June  15 

Eston  ferry  (1)  Alex  Dzubin 
and  R.  A.  Lamont 

Pers.  corres.,  J.  B.  Gollop, 
Oct.  27,  1961 

1962,  June  2 

Indian  Head  (1)  members  of 
Regina  Nat.  Hist.  Soc. 

(a  mile  south  of  Forestry 
Station) 

Pers.  corres.,  R.  W.  Nero, 
March  20,  196.3 

1962,  June  5 

Regina  (1)  R.  W.  Nero  and 

G.  F.  Ledingham 
(Univ.  Campus) 

Pers.  corres.,  R.  W.  Nero, 
March  20,  1963 
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1962,  June  6 
1962,  June  23 


1962,  June  27 

1963,  June  3 
1963,  June  20 


1963,  July 


1964,  May  22 
to  June  5 


1964,  June  12 

1964,  June  24 
(or  25) 


Kindersley  area  (1)  Glen  Fox 
Regina  area  (2  mi.  N.W. 
Pinkie)  (1)  R.  W.  Nero 
and  family 

Pelican  Point,  Last  Mountain 
Lake  (1)  R.  D.  Symons 

Skull  Creek  (1)  Steve  Mann 
Cypress  Hills  (centre  block) 

(1)  R.  V.  Folker  and  Bob 
Caldwell 

Moose  Jaw  (farm  6  mi  W.) 

(2)  (1  first  observed  by 
Frank  Brazier  July  7) 

(2  observed  by  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Taylor  and  Mrs.  Cy  Knight 
July  23  to  end  of  July) 

Regina,  Sask.  Museum  of  Nat. 
History  grounds  (2)  Frank 
Brazier,  R.  W.  Nero,  Fred 
Lahrman,  Ruth  Tempel. 
(photographed  by  Lahrman, 
pers.  corres.,  Dec.  9,  1965) 
Moose  Jaw  (Rosedale  Ceme¬ 
tery)  (1),  Mrs.  Cy  Knight 

Val  Marie  (17  mi.  S.E.)  Ruth 
Chandler 


Pers.  corres.,  Feb.  4,  1963 
Pers.  corres.,  R.  W.  Nero, 
June  23,  1962 

Blue  Jay,  XX  (4):146 

Pers.  corres. 

Folker  (1963) 

Taylor  (1963) 


Aud.  Field  Notes  18  (4):463; 
(5) :517 


Aud.  Field  Notes,  18  (5)  :517 
Pers.  corres.,  April,  1966 


‘Stone  Pile’  on  the  White  Mud  River, 
Sask.”  In  order  to  locate  these  places 
on  the  map,  I  delved  a  bit  into  the 
history  of  that  corner  of  the  province. 
I  had  difficulty  in  finding  Stone  Pile 
and  White  Mud  River,  but  I  found 
the  answer  in  Wallace  Stegner’s 
Wolf  Willow  which  has  an  excellent 
map  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
province.  In  his  first  chapter  he  ex¬ 
plains  how  the  name  of  the  White 
Mud  River  was  changed  to  the 
Frenchman  River  in  order  to  conform 
with  American  maps. 

These  are  significant  records,  since 
these  and  the  Moose  Jaw  record 
(which  is  open  to  some  uncertainty 
because  of  Raine’s  dubious  reputa¬ 
tion)  are  the  only  breeding  records 
for  the  province.  Both  of  the  Macoun 
records  are  from  the  extreme  south¬ 
western  portion  of  the  province,  a 
region  which  has  yielded  22  individual 
records  or  about  one-third  of  the  total 
records  for  the  province.  Of  the  30 
places  in  Saskatchewan  in  which  Red¬ 
headed  Woodpeckers  have  been  ob¬ 


served,  seven  are  from  this  corner  of 
the  province:  Cypress  Hills  and  Cy¬ 
press  Lake  (six  observations),  Crane 
Lake  (one),  Eastend  (five),  Val 
Marie  (one),  “Stone  Pile”  (one),  and 
Skull  Creek  (eight).  The  south¬ 
western  area  may  provide  a  more 
favorable  habitat  for  this  species  than 
elsewhere  in  the  province,  but  prob¬ 
ably  the  abundance  of  records  here 
results  from  this  area  being  on  the 
northern  fringe  of  its  breeding  range 
in  Montana. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  all  the 
records  in  this  century  have  been 
single  birds,  with  three  exceptions, 
the  two  at  Tullis  (for  one  day)  in 
1937,  the  two  in  Moose  Jaw  in  1963, 
and  the  two  in  Regina  in  1964.  In  the 
early  years  there  were  few  observers 
in  the  field  and  this  may  account  for 
the  few  records.  From  1895  to  1903 
there  is  a  gap  of  eight  years  with  no 
records,  and  another  interval  of  nine 
years  between  1909,  with  only  one 
observation,  and  1918  with  just  one. 
Starting  with  the  decade  of  the  1920’s 
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Table  2  —  Saskatchewan  places  in 
which  the  Red-headed 
Woodpecker  has  been  ob¬ 
served,  with  the  number 
of  observations  and  years. 

No. 


Place  Observed 

l  Dates 

Crane  Lake  .... 

1 

1894 

Cypress  Hills 

&  Lake  . 

7 

1894  (2)  -  1906  - 
’21  (2)  -  ’48  -  ’63 

Davidson  . 

1 

1932 

Eastend  &  Wh. 

Mud  R. 

5 

1906-  ’08 -’09 -’20 
-24 

Estevan  . 

1 

1959 

Eston  ferry  .... 

1 

1961 

Indian  Head 

5 

1903  -  ’04 -’08 -’44 
-’62 

Johnstone 

Lake  (Old 

Wives)  . 

1 

1918 

Kindersley  . 

2 

1956  -’62 

Moose  Jaw . 

6 

1892-  1930’s  -  ’59 
-63  (2)  -’64 

Old  Wives’ 

Creek  . 

1 

1895 

Oakshela  . 

1 

1940 

Pelican  Point 
(Last  Mt. 

Lake)  . 

1 

1962 

Percival  . 

1+ 

1880-’20  (several) 
-27  (1) 

Prince  Albert 

2 

1933-  ’36 

Red  Deer  Hill 

1 

1936 

Regina  . 

8 

1936 -’58 -’60 -’61 
-’62  (2)  -’64  (2) 

Saltcoats  . 

2 

1949 

Saskatoon  . 

1 

1942  (date 

approx.) 

Sheho  . 

1 

1946 

Skull  Creek  .... 

8 

1905  -  ’27 -’33 -’46 
-  56  -  ’57  -  ’61  -  ’63 

Silton  . 

1 

1936 

Stone  Pile  . 

2 

1895 

Tisdale  . 

2 

1950  -  ’51 

Torch  River.  .. 

3 

1920  -  ’56  -  ’57 

Tullis  . 

2 

1937 

Val  Marie 

1 

1964 

Vanscoy  . 

1 

1961 

Wood  Moun- 

tain  Post  .... 

1 

1895 

Yorkton  . 

1 

1936 

Figure  1  —  Approximate  location  of 
Red  -  headed  W oodpecker 
records  shown  by  black 
dots;  note  four  records 
close  to  or  within  former 
commercial  forest  belt. 
Map  redrawn  from  Forest 
resources  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  Cons.  Bull.  No.  8, 
Dept.  Natural  Resources, 
Regina. 

Table  3  —  Red  -  headed  Woodpecker 
observations  according  to 
months : 


April 

2  observations 

May 

12  observations 

• 

June 

39  observations 

July 

4  observations 

August 

None 

Sept. 

2  observations 

Oct. 

1  observation 

Indefinite 

9  spring  or  summer 
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(seven  observations),  the  number  of 
observations  has  had  a  general  ten¬ 
dency  to  increase  each  decade  (see 
Table  4).  The  1930’s  yielded  11  obser¬ 
vations;  the  1940’s  the  same  number 
as  the  1920’s.  In  the  1950’s  there 
were  10  observations,  and  in  the  first 
five  years  of  the  present  decade  18 
observations  were  obtained.  These 
increases  are  no  doubt  due  in  part  to 
the  greater  number  of  observers. 
However,  some  years  seem  to  be  peak 
years,  e.g.,  1963,  which  suggests  a 
possible  correlation  between  occur¬ 
rence  and  some  weather  factors  such 
as  drought.  In  1963,  Herb  Copland 
(Winnipeg)  commented  that  he  had 
seen  “many  more  Red-headed  Wood¬ 
peckers  than  in  past  years.”  David 
Hatch  reported  seeing  one  on  June  16 
at  Oak  Lake,  Manitoba  “where  the 
species  is  a  rarity”  ( Audubon  Field 
Notes,  Oct.,  1963).  And  this  is  the 
year  wre  observed  two  individuals  near 
Moose  Jaw  during  the  month  of  July. 
The  same  issue  of  Audubon  Field 
Notes  reported  increases  in  the 
Middle-western  Prairie  Region  (p. 
464),  the  Southern  Great  Plains  Re¬ 
gion  (p.468)  and  a  “heartening  up¬ 
swing”  in  Mahoning  County,  Ohio 
(p.460).  It  will  be  interesting  to  fol¬ 
low  up  this  decade  to  see  whether  this 
increase  continues. 

In  this  article  I  have  included  only 
a  few  records  of  neighboring  prov¬ 
inces,  wishing  to  concentrate  mainly 
on  the  Saskatchewan  records.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  a  similar  survey  for  this 
species  is  now  being  made  in  Mani¬ 
toba  by  Herb  Copland,  a  member  of 
the  Natural  History  Society  of  Mani¬ 
toba.  The  Manitoba  records  were  of 
interest  to  me  principally  from  the 
standpoint  of  breeding,  for  Manitoba 
seems  to  be  the  farthest  point  west  in 
Canada  that  the  Red-headed  Wood¬ 
pecker  regularly  breeds.  Although 
the  Manitoba  Museum  has  no  official 
breeding  records  (pers.  corres.,  R.  W. 
Sutton,  Dec.  4,  1961),  John  and  James 
Macoun  in  their  Catalogue  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Birds  (1909:344)  stated  that  it 
is  a  “species  which  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  in  numbers  in  the  heavier  wooded 
districts  of  Manitoba,  having  become 
quite  a  regular  breeding  species  about 


T  A.BLE  4- 

—Number  of  observations  per 

year  and  decade: 

1892 

1 

observation 

1894 

2 

observations 

1895 

3 

observations 

8  years  —  no  records 

1903 

1 

observation 

1904 

1 

observation 

1905 

1 

observation 

1906 

2 

observations 

1908 

2 

observations 

1909 

1 

observation 

9  years  —  no  records 

1918 

1 

observation 

1920 

1 

observation 

1921 

2 

observations 

1924 

1 

observation 

1927 

3 

observations 

total  observations  —  7 

1932 

1 

observation 

1933 

2 

observations 

1936 

5 

observations 

1937 

2 

observations 

1930’s 

1 

observation 

total  observations  —  11 

1940 

1 

observation 

1944 

1 

observation 

1946 

2 

observations 

1948 

1 

observation 

1949 

2 

observations 

total  observations  • —  7 

1950 

1 

observation 

1951 

1 

observation 

1956 

3 

observations 

1957 

2 

observations 

1958 

1 

observation 

1959 

2 

observations 

total  observations  • —  10 

1960 

1 

observation 

1961 

4 

observations 

1962 

5 

observations 

1963 

4 

observations 

1964 

4 

observations 

Total  observations  —  18 
in  5  years  of  this  decade. 
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Portage  la  Prairie  along  the  Assini- 
boine  River  east.”  Several  members 
of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Manitoba  have  sent  me  recent  records. 
Dr.  L.  B.  Smith  has  among  his 
records  one  of  a  juvenile  seen  near 
Carmen,  Manitoba  (Sept.  10,  1961), 
also  a  record  of  one  adult  and  one 
juvenile  seen  together  at  St.  Agathe, 
Man.,  Aug.  24,  1962  which  “may  indi¬ 
cate  breeding  there”  (pers.  corres., 
Aug.  10,  1963).  Martin  McNicholl  has 
an  Aug.  23,  1963  record  of  one  young 
and  two  adults  observed  at  Loni 
Beach,  Man.  (pers.  corres.,  Oct.  16, 
1963)  and  Herb  Copland  has  among 
his  1963  records  several  of  young  and 
adults  which  gives  further  evidence  of 
their  breeding  in  the  province:  Aug. 
3,  Lockport,  Man.;  Aug.  7,  Hawthorne 
Ave.,  N.  Kildonan  &  Rossmere  Ave., 
East  Kildonan;  Aug.  17,  Dunnottar 
Village  (Whytewold)  two  adults  with 
four  young  and  same  date,  two  adults 
and  four  young  at  Wildwood  Park, 
Ft.  Garry,  Man.  (pers.  corres.,  Sept. 
6,  1963).  Audubon  Field  Notes  (19,  5: 
556)  states  that  “in  Manitoba  they 
breed  along  the  Red  River  valley” 
(1965). 

In  Alberta  the  Red-headed  Wood¬ 
pecker  is  classified  by  the  A.O.U. 
(1957)  as  “casual”.  Salt  and  Wilk  in 
their  Birds  of  Alberta  (1958:254) 
call  the  bird  an  “erratic  wanderer” 
that  has  been  “reliably  recorded  from 
Waterton  Lake,  Formost,  Medicine 
Hat,  Calgary,  Rosebud,  Viking  and 
Elk  Island  Park.”  A.  L.  Rand  in  his 
Birds  of  Southern  Alberta  (1948:37) 
records  a  bird  taken  at  Medicine  Hat 
as  early  as  May  24,  1894,  one  recorded 
in  Waterton  Lakes  Park  June  2,  1922, 
and  three  in  the  same  locality  July  17, 
1922.  Sam  Alberts  reported  seeing  one 
in  the  summer  of  1940  or  1941,  nine 
miles  northeast  of  Brooks.  He  com¬ 
mented  in  his  letter  (pers.  corres., 
November  28,  1963)  that  he  had  no 
doubt  about  the  identification  of  the 
bird,  since  he  had  moved  to  Alberta 
from  Nebraska  where  the  bird  was 
very  common  and  that  this  was  the 
only  Red-headed  Woodpecker  he  had 
seen  since  he  moved  into  the  area.  Dr. 
M.  T.  Myres  of  the  Department  of 
Biology  of  the  University  of  Alberta 


at  Calgary  (pers.  corres.,  April  1, 
1966)  states  that  they  have  no  breed¬ 
ing  records  for  southern  Alberta  and 
that  the  species  is  “an  accidental 
vagrant”  in  this  region.  A  recent  ob¬ 
servation  of  one  Red-headed  Wood¬ 
pecker  seen  by  Murray  Christman 
(July  23,  1965)  in  the  Silver  Creek 
area  near  Water  Valley,  Alberta,  was 
reported  in  Bulletin  No.  42  of  the 
Calgary  Bird  Club  (November  22, 
1965,  p.  4;  M.  T.  Myres,  editor)  ;  M. 
Christman  (pers.  corres.,  May  3, 
1966). 

Recently  British  Columbia  reported 
its  first  authentic  record  of  a  Red¬ 
headed  Woodpecker,  a  single  bird 
“obtained  in  mid-July  (1965)  near 
Lavington  in  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  province”  ( Audubon  Field 
Notes,  Vol.  19,  No.  5,  p.  520).  How¬ 
ever,  Bent  (1939)  said  it  was  reported 
in  B.C.,  and  Macoun  and  Macoun 
(1909:344)  reported  “a  pair  seen  at 
Pass  Creek,  near  Robson,  Columbia 
River,  B.C.,  June  25,  1890.” 

I  should  appreciate  it  if  birders 
throughout  the  province  would  send 
me  any  observations  they  have  or  may 
obtain.  June  is  an  excellent  month  to 
watch  for  Red-headed  Woodpeckers, 
for  more  than  half  of  the  total  ob¬ 
servations  have  been  made  in  this 
month  (see  Table  3). 
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SASKATCHEWAN  LONG-EARED  OWL  RECOVERED 

IN  MEXICO 


by  C.  Stuart  Houston,  Saskatoon 


On  January  26,  1965,  Mr.  Glen 
Peterson  of  Orland,  California,  was 
in  the  village  of  Mitla,  state  of 
Oaxaca,  Mexico,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  an  elderly  Mexican  who 
took  a  small  packet  from  his  pocket. 
He  opened  it  and  took  out  the  foot 
of  a  bird,  the  shank  of  which  was 
covered  with  fine  tan  feathers  and  the 
toes  of  which  had  talons  almost  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  It  carried  an 
aluminum  band  #526-22635.  The  old 
man  reported  that  a  boy  had  found 
the  bird  dead  and  hanging  in  a  tree 
nearly  five  years  previously  in  the 
mountains  about  three  days  walk  to 
the  south,  near  Ejutla,  Oaxaca. 

The  bird  was  a  Long^eared  Owl  that 
I  had  banded  on  June  15,  1960,  on  the 
farm  of  Len  Bruce,  seven  miles  east 
and  five  miles  north  of  Saltcoats, 
Saskatchewan.  This  species  of  owl  is 
migratory,  unlike  its  larger  relative, 
the  Great  Horned  Owl.  Ejutla  is  250 
miles  south  of  Mexico  City,  and  about 
2,500  miles  south  of  Saltcoats. 


Photo  by  Stuart  Houston 

Long-eared  Owl,  October  20,  1965 


THE  GRAY  JAY  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 

by  Joyce  L.  Smith,  Regina 
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Just  before  noon  on  Thanksgiving1 
Monday,  October  11,  1965,  we  were 
driving  along  the  lake  in  front  of  the 
Legislative  Buildings  in  Regina.  My 
husband  drew  my  attention  to  a  large 
gray  bird  flitting  along  in  the  trees 
which  were  almost  bare  of  leaves. 
Being  larger  than  a  robin,  the  bird  at 
first  sight  appeared  to  be  a  jay.  Al¬ 
though  we  had  never  seen  one  before, 
it  was  obvious  from  Peterson’s  A 
Field  Guide  To  Western  Birds  that 
this  was  a  Gray  Jay  (Perisoreus  cana¬ 
densis),  formerly  known  as  the  Can¬ 
ada  Jay.  Upon  returning  home  we 
checked  the  status  of  this  bird  in 
Belcher’s  Birds  of  Regina,  and  found 
it  listed  as  rare  for  the  Regina  area. 

A  further  study  of  Peterson’s  Guide 
showed  that  the  Gray  Jay  is  com¬ 
monly  found  in  the  “boreal  forests  of 
N.  America.”  Within  its  western 
range  this  species  is  “resident  from 
the  tree  limit  in  Alaska,  N.  Canada 
south  through  boreal  forests  of  W. 
Canada;  through  Pacific  states  to  N. 
California  (not  Sierra)  ;  in  Rocky  Mt. 
region  to  Arizona,  N.  New  Mexico; 
also  Black  Hills.” 

Seeing  the  bird  in  Regina  outside 
its  normal  range  prompted  me  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  range  and  status  of  the 
Gray  J ay  in  Saskatchewan.  By  writing 
many  letters  of  inquiry  and  perusing 
available  literature,  I  was  able  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  its 
appearance  in  Saskatchewan. 

Basically,  Saskatchewan  falls  with¬ 
in  two  of  the  five  major  vegetational 
regions  of  North  America  (tundra, 
coniferous  forest,  deciduous  forest, 
grassland,  desert)  as  shown  by  Wal¬ 
lace  (1963).  Northern  Saskatchewan 
is  a  vast  expanse  of  coniferous  or 
boreal  forest  which  in  the  extreme 
northeast  corner  gives  way  to  a  tran¬ 
sitional  thinning  of  the  vegetation 
toward  the  treeless  tundra  further 
north.  Approximately  the  southern 
one-third  of  the  province  lies  in  the 
prairie  region  of  the  Great  Plains. 
Forming  an  area  of  transition  between 


the  heavy  coniferous  forest  (chiefly 
spruce)  of  the  north,  and  the  wide- 
open  grassland  of  the  south  is  a  belt 
of  aspen  grove  often  referred  to  as 
“parkland.” 

As  one  would  expect,  the  Gray  Jay 
is  known  to  be  a  common  permanent 
resident  in  the  boreal  forest  of  north¬ 
ern  Saskatchewan.  Nero  (1963:104- 
105)  reports  numerous  and  varied 
records  from  such  northerly  places  as 
Black  Lake,  Cree  River,  and  Fond  du 
Lac  (all  east  and  southeast  of  Lake 
Athabasca),  and  Lake  Athabasca.  In 
Prince  Albert  National  Park  (Soper, 
1952:1-8,54)  the  Gray  Jay  may  be 
seen  all  over  the  Park  at  any  time  of 
year,  though  it  is  more  commonly 
found  in  the  northern  coniferous 
parts,  where  white  spruce  predomin¬ 
ates,  than  in  the  southern  edge  with 
its  woods  of  poplar  and  birch. 

The  Gray  Jay  occurs  commonly  in 
Saskatchewan’s  boreal  forest  right  to 
its  southern  boundaries.  In  the  Flot- 
ten  Lake  area,  located  in  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  Meadow  Lake  Provin¬ 
cial  Park  in  western  Saskatchewan, 
and  described  by  Godfrey  (1950:1-11, 
54)  as  a  “forest  of  transition  from 
aspen  grove  to  coniferous  forest,”  the 
Gray  Jay  is  also  a  common  permanent 
resident.  Nesting  records  for  this 
species  are  reported  for  both  the 
Prince  Albert  and  Nipawin  areas 
(Houston  and  Street,  1959:124-131). 
At  Somme,  southeast  of  Tisdale,  the 
Gray  Jay  is  also  commonly  seen  in 
this  predominantly  heavy  forest  area 
(Hooper  and  Hooper,  1954:1,9). 

Moving  south  into  the  parkland 
region  there  is  a  transitional  thinning 
of  the  vegetation  accompanied  by  a 
distinct  drop-off  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  Gray  Jay.  Within  its  normal 
range  in  the  boreal  forest  of  northern 
Saskatchewan,  this  species  may  be 
seen  at  any  time  of  year,  and  in  num¬ 
bers  from  two  at  a  time  to  as  many 
as  a  dozen  or  more  birds  in  any  one 
area.  In  the  parkland,  reports  usually 
show  one  or  two  birds  seen  only  dur- 
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ing  the  winter  months,  every  two, 
three  or  even  four  years. 

The  area  chosen  by  Houston  (1949: 
215,  233)  for  his  study  of  the  birds  of 
the  Yorkton  district,  was  within  a  40- 
mile  radius  of  Yorkton,  the  boun¬ 
daries  slightly  altered  to  keep  the 
study  area  within  the  parkland  belt. 
In  the  Yorkton  area,  the  Gray  Jay 
was  “noted  some  winters,  as  a  wan¬ 
derer  from  its  breeding  grounds  just 
north  of  this  district.  J.  Gunn  reports 
that  this  species  was  so  common  in 
the  fall  and  winter  before  the  turn  of 
the  century  that  it  was  a  nuisance  to 
the  trappers  at  Good  Spirit  Lake.” 
William  Anaka  (pers.  corres.,  1965) 
has  been  keeping  records  at  Spirit 
Lake  since  1950.  He  states  that  “des¬ 
pite  our  proximity  to  the  coniferous 
area  this  species  may  be  considered  as 
uncommon  and  irregular.  It  has  been 
present  during  all  or  part  of  the  win¬ 
ter  season  for  only  five  of  the  last  15 
years.” 

At  Saskatoon,  J.  B.  Gollop  of  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service  (pers. 
corres.,  1965)  reports  the  Gray  Jay  as 
“an  irregular  winter  visitant.  Four 
birds  were  seen  on  the  Christmas 
count  in  December  1955,  and  single 
birds  were  seen  on  March  1,  1959, 
October  8,  1960,  and  April  1,  1961. 

Spencer  Sealy  (pers.  corres.,  1965) 
describes  the  Gray  Jay  as  a  “sporadic 
winter  visitor  in  the  Battleford  area.” 
His  personal  records  show  this  species 
only  once  in  eight  years,  that  being 
the  winter  of  1958-59  when  one  or  two 
birds  were  seen  on  six  different  occa¬ 
sions.  The  only  other  record  for  this 
area  is  of  one  bird  seen  by  Harold 
Fisher  southeast  of  Battleford  on 
November  13,  1965. 

Manley  C allin  at  Fort  San  reported 
by  phone  that  he  has  seen  only  one 
Gray  Jay  in  his  22  years  in  that  area. 
Fort  San  is  in  the  Qu’Appelle  Valley, 
within  the  aspen  grove  belt  as  it 
swings  into  southeastern  Saskatche¬ 
wan. 

Outside  the  parkland  on  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  prairies  the  status  of  the 
Gray  Jay  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
word,  rare.  Following  no  apparent 
pattern  of  regularity  and  for  no 
obvious  reason,  the  Gray  Jay  makes 


its  appearance  on  the  prairies  almost 
entirely  during  the  winter  months. 

Belcher’s  records  (1961:50,54,55) 
show  that  this  jay  has  been  recorded 
irregularly  in  the  Regina  area  in  the 
winter.  Sometimes  the  bird  or  birds 
spent  some  weeks  in  the  area.  The 
Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural 
History  file  shows  that  one  or  two  of 
these  birds  were  seen  several  times 
from  September  27,  1919  to  January 
10,  1920.  Doug  Gilroy  had  a  lone  bird 
at  his  farm  home  on  Boggy  Creek 
from  November  17,  1952  to  January 
17,  1953;  and  one  was  seen  on  October 
23,  1958  (by  F.  McKay)  and  through 
the  winter  to  March  9,  1959.  Other 
sightings  of  this  species  at  Regina 
were  almost  always  records  of  a 
single  bird  seen  on  a  single  occasion, 
with  the  exception  of  two  seen  at  the 
Legislative  Grounds  on  December  7, 
1946,  and  three  in  late  fall  1955  in 
the  Wascana  district  (Regina  west). 

Also  in  southeastern  Saskatchewan 
there  is  a  record  of  one  Gray  Jay  seen 
at  Lumsden  on  December  25,  1964  by 
A.  Binnie,  and  a  single  record  for 
Moose  Jaw  of  one  bird  on  December 
20,  1964  by  Mrs.  F.  B.  Taylor  (Lister, 
1965). 

Glen  Fox  (pers.  corres.,  1965)  has 
records  of  individual  birds  of  this 
species  spending  the  winter  in  and 
around  Kindersley  in  west-central 
Saskatchewan  in  1956-57,  1961-62, 
and  1964-65. 

Finally,  in  reviewing  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  Gray  Jay  on  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  prairies,  there  is  a  record 
contributed  by  Steve  Mann  (pers. 
corres.,  1965)  from  Skull  Creek  in 
southwestern  Saskatchewan.  He  writes 
that  in  November  and  December  1961 
there  “was  a  lone  bird  seen  around 
our  ranch  house  .  .  .  where  there  is 
quite  a  bit  of  bush,  willow,  aspen  .  .  . 
also  a  few  evergreens  in  a  shelter 
belt.”  He  also  recalls  lone  members  of 
this  species  seen  in  this  area  in  the 
spring  of  1963  and  during  the  winter 
of  1964. 

Thus,  in  summary,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  Gray  Jay  is  a  common  per¬ 
manent  resident  in  the  heavy  conif¬ 
erous  forest  of  northern  Saskatche- 
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Sketch  by  Robert  D.  Symons 

Gray  Jay:  “When  the  woodsman  leaves  his  camp  fire  he  puts  his  tea-pail  stick 


upright  in  the  middle.  Then  the  Whiskey-jacks  make  a  final 
inspection !” 


wan,  much  less  common  and  seen 
irregularly  during  the  winter  months 
in  the  parkland  belt,  and  rare  on  the 
prairies. 

A  similar  distribution  appears  to 
hold  true  for  each  of  the  other  two 
prairie  provinces,  Alberta  and  Mani¬ 
toba.  Dr.  Robert  Lister  (pers.  corres., 
1965)  at  the  University  of  Alberta 
in  Edmonton  presented  a  concise 
account  of  this  species  in  that  prov¬ 
ince:  “of  course  common  throughout 
the  coniferous  forests  to  the  north 
and  west  of  us.  They  occur  all  the 
way  down  the  mountains.  We  occa¬ 
sionally  have  movements  of  these  jays 
into  other  areas  of  the  parkland  in 
fall  but  these  are  most  irregular  and 
occur  without  any  obvious  reason.  As 
far  as  I  know  there  are  no  records 
of  the  Gray  Jays  from  the  Alberta 
prairies.”  The  prairie  region  in  Al¬ 
berta  occupies  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  province  from  the  foothills  east 
into  Saskatchewan.  The  Alberta  park¬ 


land  belt  extends  from  just  north  of 
Calgary  to  just  north  of  Edmonton, 
again  from  the  foothills  east  into 
Saskatchewan. 

In  Manitoba,  the  prairie  region 
proper  is  restricted  to  the  extreme 
southwest  corner  of  the  province.  At 
Oak  Lake,  west  of  Brandon,  David 
Hatch  (pers.  corres.,  1965)  concludes 
“that  the  Gray  Jay  is  an  irregular 
visitor  to  Oak  Lake.  All  observations 
show  it  is  present  only  in  the  late  fall 
and  winter.”  Although  prior  to  and 
including  1954  this  species  was  quite 
commonly  seen  in  the  Assiniboine 
River  Valley  near  Oak  Lake,  only 
scattered  reports  are  available  from 
1954  up  to  1960  and  “since  1960  a 
Gray  Jay  has  not  been  seen  in  the 
Oak  Lake  area.” 

Harold  Mossop  of  Winnipeg  re¬ 
ported  to  Hatch  that  he  had  not  seen 
any  birds  of  this  species  in  the  Turtle 
Mountains  during  his  “annual  deer 
hunting”  between  1962  and  1965. 
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This  species  is  known  to  breed  in 
the  boreal  forest  sections  within  the 
parkland  of  south-southeastern  Mani¬ 
toba — Spruce  Woods,  Agassiz,  Sandi- 
lands,  Whiteshell,  and  Northwest 
Angle  Forest  Reserves.  Still  in  the 
parkland  belt,  but  in  a  boreal  forest 
habitat  at  Riding  Mountain  National 
Park  in  western  Manitoba,  “it  is  a 
regular  breeding  bird  and  is  seen  in 
very  small  to  good  numbers  every  fall 
and  winter  at  Birtle”  (Hatch). 

A  review  of  the  Newsletters  put  out 
by  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Manitoba  since  1962  presents  a  good 
picture  of  the  Gray  Jay  in  that  prov¬ 
ince.  Herb  Copland  reported  that  “a 
single  bird  of  this  species  observed 
just  south  of  Selkirk,  on  May  3 
[1962],  was  well  outside  its  normal 
range  for  this  date.”  Presumably 
again  the  Gray  Jay  is  known  in  this 
parkland  area  only  as  a  winter  visi¬ 
tor.  Other  scattered  sightings  avail¬ 
able  for  the  southeastern  area  of 
Manitoba  occurred  in  December  and 
January  and  in  very  small  numbers  at 
Winnipeg,  Marchand,  Great  Falls, 
Seven  Sisters  Falls  (Newsletters), 
and  at  Pinawa  (Stewart,  1965:97). 

In  the  more  northern  coniferous 
regions  of  Manitoba  the  Gray  Jay 
is  known  to  be  a  year-round  resident. 
A  study  of  The  birds  of  the  Pikwi- 
tonei  Area  of  Manitoba  appeared  in 
the  Natural  History  Society  of  Mani¬ 
toba  Newsletter  in  1963.  Herb  Copland 
and  Gordon  Smith  reported  the  Gray 
Jay  in  July  1949  and  June  1950  in  this 
settlement  in  north-central  Manitoba 
on  the  Hudson  Bay  Railroad,  as 
“noted  regularly,”  with  immatures 
“seen  on  several  occasions.” 

In  the  three  prairie  provinces,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Gray  Jay  is  known 
to  be  almost  exclusively  a  bird  of  the 
coniferous  forest,  where  it  is  a  per¬ 
manent  (year-round)  resident.  To  a 
small  degree  this  species  has  been 
known  to  breed  in  willow,  muskeg,  or 
aspen;  but  even  then  it  remains  in 
close  proximity  to  the  coniferous 
forest.  Lister  (1965)  reports  that 
“the  birds  breed  in  the  muskeg  about 
six  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Edmon¬ 
ton.”  Bent  (1946)  also  states  that  “in 
the  more  northern  portions  of  its 


range  it  is  often  found  in  opener 
upland  forests,  nesting  sometimes  in 
solitary  trees  or  clumps  of  willows.” 

Why  then  do  we  on  rare  occasions 
see  one  of  these  birds  on  the  prairies? 
Food  shortages  in  the  boreal  forest  in 
winter  may  provide  part  of  the  ex¬ 
planation.  I  personally  consider  our 
sighting  in  Regina  in  October  1965, 
as  well  as  other  records  on  the 
prairies,  as  only  individual  wanderers. 
Another  important  question  is:  Where 
are  these  birds  coming  from?  Birds 
seen  on  the  prairies,  and  thus  well 
outside  their  normal  range,  we  think 
of  having  “come  down  from  the 
north.”  Although  in  the  majority  of 
cases  this  may  be  true,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  they  could  be  coming 
in  from  the  mountains  to  the  west  or 
even  from  the  southwest  and  south 
(see  map).  Southeastern  British 
Columbia,  northern  Idaho,  western 
Montana,  and  southwestern  Alberta 
are  all  common  breeding  places  for 
this  species  (Bent,  1946).  What  about 
the  Black  Hills  in  South  Dakota?  In 
this  “outlying  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains”  the  “most  conspicuous  and 
extensive  formation”  is  the  coniferous 
forest  “dominated  by  Ponderosa 
Pine”  (Pettingill  and  Whitney,  1965). 
The  Gray  Jay  is  a  “fairly  common” 
breeding  species  in  the  denser  stands 
of  pine  forest  in  the  Black  Hills  (at 
elevations  above  4000  feet) .  Inter¬ 
estingly  enough,  buttes  with  conif¬ 
erous  cover  extend  from  the  Black 
Hills  practically  to  the  border  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  but  their  bird  life  has  not 
been  extensively  studied.  Considering 
the  continuity  of  this  coniferous  vege¬ 
tation  through  an  area  generally 
regarded  as  prairie,  and  the  possible 
build-up  of  population  in  the  rather 
restricted  locality  of  the  Black  Hills, 
it  is  tempting  to  speculate  that  our 
Gray  Jays  could  have  moved  up  from 
the  south.  This  possibility,  however, 
appears  remote,  and  it  is  usual  to  ask 
whether  the  jays  we  see  on  the 
prairies  in  winter  are  from  the  north 
or  the  west,  since  the  Alberta-Saskat- 
chewan  prairies  are  almost  equally 
distant  from  the  coniferous  areas  of 
the  north  and  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  west. 
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Approximate  ranges  of  the  11  subspecies  of  the  Gray  Jay  (drawn  from 
reference  to:  A.O.U.,  1957)  :  1.  Perisoreus  canadensis  canadensis  (Linnaeus)  ; 
2.  P.  c.  nigricapillus  Ridgway;  3.  P.  c.  sanfordi  Oberholser;  4,  P.  c.  barbouri 
Brooks;  5.  P.  c.  capitalis  Ridgway;  6.  P.  c.  albescens  Peters;  7.  P.  c.  bicolor 
Miller;  8.  P.  c.  pacificus  (Gmelin)  ;  9.  P.  c.  arcus  Miller;  10.  P.  c.  obscurus 
Ridgway;  11.  P.  c.  griseus  Ridgway. 


Dr.  M.  T.  Myres  (pers.  corres., 
1965)  of  the  University  of  Alberta  at 
Calgary  states  that  the  Gray  Jay  seen 
at  Regina  “probably  came  from  the 
north  rather  than  the  west.”  It  is  his 
feeling  that  if  jays  had  been  coming 
from  the  western  mountain  range  to 
the  prairies  “some  might  have  been 
reported  at  Calgary.  In  fact  there  is 
no  evidence  of  this  at  all.”  Similarly 
Lister  suggests:  “it  seems  to  me  that 
if  there  have  been  more  or  less  regu¬ 
lar  movements  of  Gray  Jay  from  the 
mountains  across  the  southern  Cana¬ 
dian  prairies,  the  birds  over  the  years 
might  have  populated  the  Cypress 
Hills.  As  far  as  I  know  again,  there 
are  no  records  from  this  predomin¬ 


antly  coniferous  area.”  In  fact,  God¬ 
frey’s  study  of  the  Cypress  Hills 
revealed  that  the  Gray  Jay  is  not 
known  to  occur  in  the  Hills  in  south¬ 
western  Saskatchewan.  Mrs.  Bower 
Good  (pers.  corres.,  1965)  of  Maple 
Creek  who  spends  her  summers  at 
Cypress  Park,  reports  that,  “I  have 
never  seen  one  there,  nor  has  one  of 
the  Park  managers  whom  I  con¬ 
tacted.” 

Although  these  opinions  support 
the  idea  that  Gray  Jays  probably 
move  into  the  plains  of  southern  Sas¬ 
katchewan  from  the  north,  we  know 
that  some  unusual  birds  known  in  the 
mountains  to  the  west  have  occasion¬ 
ally  appeared  in  Regina  during  migra- 
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tion — for  example,  the  Varied  Thrush 
and  Townsend’s  Solitaire  (Belcher, 
1961).  The  day  after  we  had  seen  the 
Gray  Jay  last  October,  Frank  Brazier 
sighted  a  lone  Varied  Thrush,  also  in 
the  Legislative  Grounds  (Brazier, 
1965),  and  we  considered  it  to  be 
quite  likely  that  both  birds  had 
arrived  in  a  general  movement  from 
the  west. 

We  might  have  the  answer  to  this 
question  if  we  were  able  to  determine 
the  race  or  subspecies  of  the  Gray 
Jay  that  visits  the  prairies  in  winter. 
The  A.O.U.  in  its  1957  checklist  out¬ 
lines  the  ranges  for  11  subspecies  of 
Perisoreus  canadensis.  The  combined 
ranges  of  these  individual  subspecies 
as  shown  on  the  accompanying  map 
represent  the  known  range  of  the 
Gray  Jay  in  North  America.  Only 
through  extensive  banding  programs 
or  taxonomic  studies  of  specimens 
would  it  be  possible  to  determine 
which  form  or  forms  of  the  Gray  Jay 
are  being  seen  in  southern  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  thus  to  conclude  whether 
they  are  coming  from  northern  Sas¬ 
katchewan  or  from  the  west. 
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FURTHER  NOTE  ON  THE 
BLACK-HEADED  GROSBEAK  IN 
MANITOBA 

by  Martin  McNicholl,  Winnipeg 

In  a  recent  Blue  Jay  (23:77-78, 
June,  1965),  I  summarized  the  Mani¬ 
toba  and  Saskatchewan  records  of  the 
Black  -  headed  Grosbeak.  However, 
since  writing  that  note,  I  have  found 
in  the  late  A.  G.  Lawrence’s  Chicka¬ 
dee  Notes  —  (Winnipeg  Free  Press, 
May  31,  1947)  the  following  migra¬ 
tion  note:  “Black-headed  Grosbeak, 
male,  May  21.  Mrs.  L.  K.  Sowls,  Delta, 
Man.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  gave  further  details 
in  “Chickadee  Notes”  No.  1359  (June 
7,  1947),  as  follows:  “Westerner 

Visits  Delta,  Man.  Mrs.  L.  K.  Sowls, 
Delta,  Man.,  found  a  single  male 
Black-headed  Grosbeak  on  May  21.  It 
was  also  seen  by  Mr.  Sowls  and  Harry 
G.  Anderson  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Both  Mrs.  Sowls  and 
Mr.  Anderson  were  familiar  with  this 
western  species  in  California  .  .  .  ” 

If  any  Blue  Jay  reader  knows  of 
any  other  Manitoba  or  Saskatchewan 
records,  I  would  be  very  interested  to 
hear  about  them. 
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BREEDING  RECORDS  OF  THE  GIANT  CANADA 
GOOSE  NEAR  YORKTON,  SASKATCHEWAN 

by  C.  Stuart  Houston,  Saskatoon 


In  view  of  the  paucity  of  nest 
records  for  the  “Giant”  Canada  Goose 
(Branta  canadensis  maxima)  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  evident  in  Harold  C.  Han¬ 
son’s  recent  book,  The  Giant  Canada 
Goose  (see  book  review),  I  thought 
it  might  be  of  value  to  review  my 
Yorkton  records,  presumably  birds  of 
this  large  subspecies  or  geographic 
race. 

1.  May  27,  1944.  Pair  with  five 
downy  goslings,  Upper  Rousay  Lake. 

2.  May  14,  1946.  Nest  with  six  re¬ 
cently  hatched  eggs  and  one  infertile 
egg  in  short  grass  three  yards  from 
water  on  low  grassy  island  in  Upper 
Rousay  Lake.  On  July  13,  two  pairs 
of  geese  with  a  total  of  14  goslings, 
presumably  the  products  of  the  above 
nest  and  one  other,  were  chased  by 
canoe  down  the  narrow  southwest 
arm  of  Upper  Rousay  Lake  by  the 


Photo  by  Fred  W.  Lahrman 


Canada  Goose,  Wascana  flock 


writer  and  Jimmy  Allen.  Little  Bobby 
Bickel  was  crouched  in  the  front  of 
the  canoe  facing  forwards  and  when 
one  gosling  separated  and  headed  for 
the  rushes  I  called  out  “Get  the  net 
ready!”  Bobby  blindly  and  excitedly 
put  the  net  over  the  side  just  as  the 
gosling  reversed  directions  right  into 
the  net!  The  young  goose  was  so 
heavy  that  it  capsized  the  canoe; 
standing  more  than  waist  deep  in 
water,  it  required  the  determined 
efforts  of  two  of  us  to  hold  the  strug¬ 
gling  bird,  while  the  other  banded  it. 
Two  days  later,  on  July  15,  all  the 
goslings  were  able  to  fly.  The  banded 
bird,  42-800852,  was  shot  at  Breden- 
bury,  Sask.,  on  October  15,  1947,  by 
George  R.  Morrison,  who  reported 
that  it  weighed  over  12  pounds  (about 
5.5  kilograms).  This  weight,  attained 
at  slightly  over  one  year  of  age, 
refers  it  to  the  “Giant”  Canada 
Goose. 

3.  May  15,  1946.  John  Domon,  at 
the  “Rokeby  Marsh”,  six  miles  west 
and  two  miles  north  of  Saltcoats, 
Sask.,  reported  that  at  least  four,  and 
probably  five,  Canada  Goose  nests  had 
hatching  dates  within  two  or  three 
days  of  May  15. 

4.  June  22,  1947.  Nest  with  six 
eggs,  at  Upper  Rousay  Lake.  This  is 
our  latest  date  for  a  nest  with  eggs. 

5.  June  1  and  16,  1948.  Nest  with 
seven  eggs,  seven  yards  from  water, 
on  low  flat  grassy  island  in  Lower 
Rousay  Lake.  On  third  visit,  June  26, 
all  seven  eggs  had  hatched. 

6.  June  10,  1948.  Nest  with  seven 
eggs  on  low  flat  grassy  island  in 
Upper  Rousay  Lake,  15  yards  from 
water.  When  visited  June  21,  it  was 
evident  that  at  least  five  eggs  had 
hatched  successfully. 

7.  June  13,  1948.  Nest  with  five 
eggs  on  very  small  bulrush  island  in 
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“Rokeby  Marsh”,  six  miles  west  and 
two  miles  north  of  Saltcoats. 

8.  June  13,  1948.  Pair  with  six  gos¬ 
lings  less  than  one  week  old  on 
“Rokeby  Marsh.” 

9.  May  11,  1952.  Nest  with  five 
eggs,  Upper  Rousay  Lake. 

10.  May  10,  1954.  Nest  with  six 
eggs  at  “Rokeby  Marsh.” 

In  1946,  observations  of  pairs 
present  through  the  spring  and  early 
summer  indicated  that  there  were 
probably  12  breeding  pairs  in  the 
Ducks  Unlimited  “Lake  Illinois  Pro¬ 
ject”  south  of  Yorkton  as  follows: 
Upper  Rousay  Lake,  two  pairs;  Lower 
Rousay  Lake,  one  or  two  pairs;  Leech 
Lake,  two  pairs;  “Rokeby  Marsh”, 
four  or  five  pairs. 

Nesting  was  later  in  1948,  when  the 
spring  was  unusually  delayed.  The 
thaw  began  April  17,  with  the  snow 
melting  all  at  once.  Bare  ground  was 
seen  April  21.  On  April  22,  a  farmer, 
Fred  Harris,  said  there  hadn’t  been  as 
much  water  in  the  country  for  22 
years.  Water  began  running  through 
the  Ducks  Unlimited  ditch  on  April 
24,  and  the  level  of  Upper  Rousay 
Lake  rose  two  feet.  There  was  still 
some  ice  in  the  lake  on  May  9.  The 
new  growth  of  grass  did  not  appear  in 
the  meadows  and  sloughs  until  June  3 
and  4  that  year.  Thus  nesting  prob¬ 
ably  began  while  there  was  still  ice 
on  the  lake  and  the  young  could  have 
hatched  soon  after  the  first  green 
vegetation  appeared. 

It  is  likely  that  the  numbers  of 
Canada  Geese  in  the  Yorkton  area 
have  diminished  in  recent  years  as  the 
water  levels  have  fallen,  but  I  have 
no  observations  to  substantiate  this. 

Observations  elsewhere  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  might  be  mentioned  briefly.  Gull 
banding  expeditions  to  islands  in  Red- 
berry  Lake  and  the  north  end  of  Last 
Mountain  Lake  have  disclosed  success¬ 
fully  hatched  Canada  Goose  nests  at 
both  locations.  A  pair  with  eight 
young  were  seen  at  Waterhen  Marsh 
south  of  Kinistino  on  June  14,  1955 
and  a  pair  with  at  least  five  half- 
grown  young  were  seen  at  the  same 


place  July  4,  1964.  The  greatest  con¬ 
centration  I  have  seen  was  at  the 
Quill  Lakes,  July  5,  1961  when  over 
20  flightless  broods  of  geese  were 
sighted  from  the  air. 

Editor’s  Note:  In  commenting  on  the 
status  of  the  Canada  Goose  in  north¬ 
ern  Saskatchewan  as  reported  in  the 
Birds  of  the  Lake  Athabasca  region, 
Hamilton  M.  Laing,  Comox,  B.C.,  who 
studied  on  Lake  Athabasca  in  1920, 
wrote  as  follows  (pers.  corres.,  1963): 
“I  was  most  interested  in  your  find¬ 
ings  re  the  geese.  I  can’t  go  into 
details  here  but  certainly  you  found 
more  Canada  Geese  than  were  in  the 
area  we  covered.  The  return  of  the 
Canada  Goose  is  the  brightest  star  in 
conservation’s  crown  through  the  last 
50  or  60  years.  I  began  my  goose¬ 
shooting  career  on  Canadas  in  1901 
on  the  Rock  Lake  prairies  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  and  I  thought  even  then  that 
their  fate  was  sealed.  In  1920  we  saw 
only  one  breeding  pair  at  the  Chipe- 
wTyan  area  [on  Lake  Athabasca  in 
Alberta] ;  none  were  following  the 
Mackenzie  flyway  and  I’m  quite  sure 
that  old  Peter  Lautit  had  shot  few 
Canadas  in  his  time  (54  years  when 
I  met  him  in  1920).  And  now  we  have 
thousands  of  B.  c.  maxima  to  worry 
about!  the  goose  check-listed  as 
‘extinct’  nearly  or  quite  50  years.” 

The  Canada  Goose  of  southwestern 
Saskatchewan  has  been  identified  as 
Branta  canadensis  moffiti,  another 
large  race  (Caldwell,  J.  R.  1963. 
Some  records  of  the  Canada  Goose 
breeding  in  southwestern  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  Blue  Jay  21:62-63).  According 
to  R.  T.  Sterling  (1963.  Wascana 
goose  summers  on  the  arctic  prairie. 
Blue  Jay,  21:134-135),  this  race  also 
occasionally  travels  to  the  Arctic. 
Sterling  also  describes  the  recovery  in 
the  Arctic  of  a  goose  from  the  Regina 
flock,  one  which  had  been  released  on 
the  South  Saskatchewan  River  as  a 
preflight  young.  The  foregoing  points 
out  the  problem  of  determining  races 
of  the  Canada  Goose  by  distribution 
alone,  and  the  further  complication 
resulting  from  attempts  to  establish 
geese  across  the  prairie  by  intro¬ 
ducing  progeny  from  managed  flocks. 
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SOME  MOVEMENTS  OF  RING-BILLED  GULLS 
COLOR-MARKED  IN  COLORADO 

by  Ronald  A.  Ryder,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado 


The  Ring-billed  Gull  (Larus  dela- 
warensis)  is  one  of  the  most  common 
gulls  which  migrates  through  central 
Colorado,  but  until  recently  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  wintering  areas  of  these 
particular  migrants  have  not  been 
known.  Apparently  a  few  Ring-bills 
nested  in  Colorado  in  the  late  1890’s, 
but  there  are  no  recent  nestings 
known.  A  few  non-breeders  remain  in 
the  vicinity  of  reservoirs  north  of 
Denver  throughout  the  summer,  where 
also  some  Ring-bills  can  be  found 
even  in  the  coldest  winters.  However, 
most  Ring-bills  are  migrants  merely 
passing  through  the  state,  presum¬ 
ably  to  nest  in  Canada  and  winter  in 
Mexico. 

Since  the  fall  of  1962,  my  students 
and  I  have  captured,  banded,  dyed 
and  released  various  species  of  gulls 
on  and  near  Timnath  Reservoir,  about 
six  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Collins. 
This  lies  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  flat  to  rolling  prairie  farmland  at 
an  elevation  of  about  4,900  feet.  Tim¬ 
nath  Reservoir  is  typical  of  many 
artificial  impoundments  in  the  North 
Platte  River  Drainage.  It  is  primarily 
for  irrigation  storage  but  also  sup¬ 
ports  a  high  population  of  carp  ( Cyp- 
rinus  carpio),  which  have  been  seined 
intermittently  by  commercial  fisher¬ 
men.  Frequently,  under-sized  carp  are 
left  dead  on  the  beaches.  These  we 
have  used  as  bait  to  lure  gulls  in 
front  of  a  cannon-projected  net  such 
as  has  been  employed  in  many  parts 
of  North  America  to  capture  water- 
fowl.  From  September  1962  to  June 
1965,  we  captured  over  400  Ring-billed 
Gulls  in  numbers  ranging  from  one  or 
two  at  a  time  to  as  many  as  71  in  one 
catch.  Most  of  these  gulls  were  dyed 
a  brilliant  yellow  with  a  harmless  dye 
composed  of  picric  acid,  alcohol  and 
water.  All  were  banded  with  standard 
aluminum  bands  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  In  many 


cases  various  colored  bands  were  also 
used  to  indicate  specific  banding 
periods.  During  the  fall  of  1962  some 
gulls  were  also  marked  with  plastic 
neck  tags. 

To  date,  many  of  these  colormiarked 
Ring-billed  Gulls  have  been  sighted 
and  reported  by  co-operators  from 
Mexico  to  Canada.  A  brief  note  in  the 
Blue  Jay  (23:84)  resulted  in  an  en¬ 
couraging  response  from  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  Several  banded  gulls  have  also 
been  reported  as  shot  or  found  dead. 
From  these  various  reports  we  now 
have  a  fairly  good  idea  where  these 
Colorado  migrants  winter  and  breed,, 
as  well  as  knowing  some  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  areas  en  route  (see  Fig.  1). 

Apparently,  many  of  these  gulls 
winter  in  western  Mexico  along  the 
Gulf  of  California,  while  others  have 
been  seen  in  southern  Colorado  and 
northern  Arizona,  probably  en  route 
to  this  wintering  area.  Others  seem  to 
pass  through  southeastern  New 
Mexico,  but  as  yet  no  sightings  or 
recoveries  have  been  reported  from 
the  Texas  coast  or  eastern  Mexico.  A 
few  dyed  gulls  have  been  seen  in  Colo¬ 
rado  throughout  the  winter,  although 
most  seem  to  leave  the  state  by  mid- 
November.  Some  idea  of  the  fairly 
leisurely  pace  of  this  southward  move¬ 
ment  is  indicated  by  a  few  of  the 
sightings.  One  dyed  gull  was  seen 
near  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  October  30, 
1963,  approximately  25  days  after  it 
was  released  in  Colorado,  while 
another  reached  the  Gulf  of  California 
in  Sonora,  Mexico,  by  at  least  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  1962,  perhaps  two  months 
after  banding.  Evidence  of  wandering 
seems  indicated  by  one  dyed  gull  that 
was  found  injured  in  Oklahoma  City 
on  December  16,  1963,  a  month  and  a 
half  after  it  was  banded.  This  or 
another  “yellow”  gull  was  reported 
several  times  previously  in  the  same 
general  area  prior  to  this  recovery. 
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Figure  1 — Locations  where  dyed  Ring¬ 
billed  Gulls  have  been  sighted.  ( Omits 
numerous  reports  within  50  miles  of 
the  banding  site.) 


Ring-billed  Gulls  migrating  through 
Colorado  are  now  known  to  breed  in  at 
least  two  definite  locations,  one  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  one  in  Montana.  One 
immature  gull  which  we  caught  near 
Fort  Collins  on  October  8,  1963,  had 
been  banded  as  a  nestling  on  June 
27,  1963,  in  a  colony  on  Redberry 
Lake,  Saskatchewan,  by  Dr.  C.  Stuart 
Houston.  In  the  1964  nesting  season 
Dr.  Houston  observed  one  of  our 
“yellow”  Ring-bills  feeding  young  in 
the  same  colony  and  in  1965  found  a 
well-kept,  recently  lost,  picric-acid- 
colored  gull  feather  there  also.  In 
Montana,  Refuge  Manager  R.  R. 
Hoffman  reported  one  of  our  yellow- 
dyed  gulls  incubating  three  eggs  on 
a  small  island  at  Bowdoin  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  on  June  2,  1965. 
Other  dyed  Ring-bills  have  been  re¬ 
ported  during  the  breeding  season 
elsewhere  in  Montana  and  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  as  well  as  in  Alberta  and  North 
Dakota  (Fig.  1). 

Observations  of  dyed  gulls  at  loca¬ 
tions  between  the  banding  site  and 
breeding  areas  are  fewer  than  those 
reported  locally  in  Colorado  or  in  pos- 


Table  1 — Sightings  or  recoveries  of  Ring-billed  Gulls  dyed  and  banded  near 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


Place  Seen 

Fall 

1962 

Spring 

1963 

Fall 

1963 

Spring 

1964 

Spring 

1965 

Colorado  . 

50 

21 

73 

2 

59 

New  Mexico  . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Arizona  . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Oklahoma  . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Mexico  . 

4 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Nebraska  . 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

North  Dakota . 

— 

— 

— 

2 

9 

Wyoming  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Montana  . 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Saskatchewan  . 

— 

— 

— 

2 

6 

Alberta  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Total  reports  . 

55 

21 

77 

11 

79 

Maximum  number  any  one  report 

8 

2 

9 

1 

7 

Total  birds  possible1  . 

112 

65 

101 

49 

80 

Assuming  dye  retention  of  three  to  four  months. 
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sible  breeding  areas  in  the  northern 
Great  Plains.  At  least  in  the  spring 
of  1964,  dyed  Ring-bills  were  seen  fol¬ 
lowing  plows  in  fields  in  western 
Nebraska  about  two  weeks  after  being 
released  in  Colorado.  Similar  sight¬ 
ings  were  reported  in  southeastern 
Wyoming  in  the  spring  of  1965.  The 
lack  of  sightings  reported  in  South 
Dakota,  northern  Wyoming  and  south¬ 
eastern  Montana  is  probably  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  rela¬ 
tively  few  observers  in  those  areas, 
but'  it  may  indicate  that  few  of  our 
marked  gulls  stopped  in  those  areas. 


As  might  be  expected,  most  of  our 
observations  in  both  spring  and  fall 
have  been  in  north-central  Colorado 
(Table  1),  where  undoubtedly  more 
people  were  aware  of  our  studies,  and 
where  the  gulls  had  not  yet  lost  much 
of  the  dye  either  by  moulting  or 
fading.  Most  dyed  gulls  retained 
fairly  good  coloring  for  three  to  four 
months,  although  we  had  a  few  recog¬ 
nizable  as  long  as  six  months.  Two 
gulls  with  neck  tags  were  observed  in 
normal  white  plumage  in  the  fall  of 
1963,  almost  one  year  following  initial 
banding. 


UNUSUAL  ACCIDENT  INVOLVING  A 
CALIFORNIA  GULL 

by  Spencer  G.  Sealy,  Battleford 


Colonial  birds  are  confronted  with 
many  dangers.  A  predator  may  dras¬ 
tically  reduce  the  number  of  young 
gulls  in  a  colony,  rising  water  levels 
may  flood  a  “gull  island”,  or  young 
birds  may  be  killed  in  falling  off  a 
ledge,  or  become  permanently  wedged 
in  a  crevice.  One  or  more  of  these 
dangers  are  usually  present  as  fac¬ 
tors  limiting  the  population  of  each 
colony.  This  note  describes  an  unusual 
type  of  accident  involving  an  adult 
California  Gull  (Larus  calif ornicus) 
on  “Bird  Island”  in  Lake  Newell,  20 
miles  south  of  Brooks,  Alberta.  This 
island,  about  500  yards  long  and  100 
yards  wide,  lies  in  an  east-west  direc¬ 
tion,  with  its  south-facing  side  grad¬ 
ually  sloping  into  the  water,  while  its 
north-facing  side,  which  drops 
abruptly,  is  undergoing  water  ero¬ 
sion. 

While  banding  California  Gulls 
and  Doubl  e-crested  Cormorants 
(Phalacro corax  auritus)  on  June  19, 
1965,  C.  A.  Gordon,  J.  P.  Ryder,  J.  A. 
Wolford  and  I  discovered  a  gull  par¬ 
tially  covered  by  earth  which  had 
fallen  from  the  eroded  north-facing 
side  of  this  island  (see  photograph). 
Only  the  bird’s  head,  neck  and  one 
wing  protruded,  rendering  it  com¬ 
pletely  helpless.  The  bird  was  subse¬ 


quently  removed,  found  to  be  in  a 
very  weak  state,  and  released  on  the 
island.  It  is  not  known  whether  it 
survived.  Later  it  was  found  that 
many  young  gulls  sought  refuge  at 
the  base  of  this  eroded  bank,  thus 
rendering  them  vulnerable  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  accident;  however,  no  juvenile 
mortalities  resulting  from  this  type  of 
accident  were  discovered.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  falling  earth  may  have 
completely  covered  some  of  the  young, 
making  them  impossible  to  be  seen 
without  excavation. 


Photo  by  S.  G.  Sealy 
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SOME  1965  BIRD  RECORDS  FOR  THE 
SASKATOON  DISTRICT 

by  J.  Bernard  Gollop,  James  A.  Slimmon  and  Robert  V.  FoJker,  Saskatoon 


The  following  i-3  a  list  of  some  of 
the  more  interesting  bird  observations 
made  during  1965  in  the  Saskatoon 
district.  The  area  included  is  a  square, 
60  miles  on  a  side,  centered  on  the  city 
— Townships  31  through  40,  Ranges  1 
through  10,  west  of  the  Third  Meri¬ 
dian.  Observations  were  made  by  the 
authors  except  where  otherwise  noted. 

Several  species  were  more  common 
this  year  than  in  previous  years ; 
Yellow-bellied  Sapsuckers  (Sphyrapi- 
cus  varius),  Red-breasted  Nuthatches 
(Sitta  canadensis),  thrushes,  warb¬ 
lers  and  sparrows  were  particularly 
common  in  fall  migration.  Warblers, 
mainly  Myrtle  (Dendroica  coronata) 
and  Palm  (D.  palmarum),  were  noted 
in  flocks  of  20  to  200  along  roads  from 
September  11  to  19.  Cape  May  War¬ 
blers  (D.  tigrina)  were  more  common 
than  usual  in  fall  migration  and  were 
noted  until  September  25  (J.  F.  Roy). 
Lark  Buntings  ( Calamospiza  melano- 
corys)  were  much  more  common  than 
in  previous  years  from  May  23  to 
August  10;  56  were  recorded  in  16 
miles  around  Goose  Lake  on  July  19. 

On  July  11,  5,550  Franklin’s  Gulls 
(Larus  pipixcan)  flew  into  Strehlow 
Pond  to  roost.  Some  of  these  birds 
had  flown  13  miles  from  feeding  fields 
near  Saskatoon.  More  than  60  fall- 
plumaged  Bobolinks  (Dolichonyx  07*y- 
zivorus )  at  Proctor  Lake  on  August  14 
constituted  another  large  flock  for  this 
area.  What  were  large  flocks  of  two 
species  for  this  area  in  winter  were 
found  on  December  27  in  a  stubble 
field  partly  covered  with  manure:  at 
least  57  magpies  (Pica  pica)  and  53 
Starlings  (Sturnus  vulgaris).  An  ap¬ 
parently  healthy  meadowlark  ( Stur- 
nella  neglecta)  on  December  19  at 
Hanley  was  the  first  winter  record 
of  this  species. 

Three  species  were  particularly  rare 
this  year.  Two  Rough-legged  Hawks 
(Buteo  lag  opus)  on  October  9  and  one 
on  October  23  were  the  only  fall 


records.  Single  Short  -  eared  Owls 
( Asio  flammeus)  on  April  24,  May  8 
(M.  A.  Gollop),  October  2,  18  and  24 
are  the  only  records;  the  species  was 
common  in  1964.  Snowy  Owls  (Nyctea 
scandiaca)  were  fairly  common  from 
October  24  through  November  but 
scarce  in  December.  The  first  record 
of  Bohemian  Waxwings  (Bomby cilia 
garrulus)  for  the  current  season  was 
December  23  (60  birds)  ;  in  1964  it 
was  October  25  (12+  birds). 

Several  species  were  recorded  breed¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  in  this  area.  A 
nest  of  the  Virginia  Rail  (Rallus 
limicola)  with  10  eggs,  9  to  10  days 
incubated,  was  found  among  dead  cat¬ 
tails  in  Hudson’s  Bay  Marsh  on  June 
22.  Both  adults  were  seen  and  heard. 
The  nest  of  a  Yellow-bellied  Sap- 
sucker  (Sphyrapicus  varius)  was 
located  eight  feet  from  the  ground  in 
an  aspen  at  Beaver  Creek  with  nearly 
full-grown  young  on  July  5  (J.  Black 
and  JAS).  Purple  Martins  (Progne 
subis)  were  noted  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  potash  plant  at  Patience  Lake 
from  May  24  to  August  31.  On  June 
15  a  male  was  picking  leaves  from  the 
tops  of  aspens  and  flying  to  the  build¬ 
ings  with  them;  on  the  same  date  at 
least  six  martins,  male  and  female, 
were  observed  disappearing  under  the 
eaves  of  the  most  northerly  silo  at  the 
plant.  A  nest  of  Le  Conte’s  Sparrow 
( Passer herbulus  caudacutus)  with  one 
recently  hatched  young  and  a  cow- 
bird’s  (Molothrus  ater)  egg  was  found 
10  miles  southeast  of  Saskatoon  on 
July  24.  The  young  was  photographed 
on  July  26  and  the  nest  was  empty  on 
July  31.  In  addition,  Lark  Sparrows 
(Chondestes  grammacus)  were  found 
breeding;  one  nest  with  one  egg  and 
another  with  four  young  were  found 
near  Clark’s  Crossing  on  June  20  (J. 
D.  Hogg). 

An  extensive  wooded  area  in  the 
PFRA  Community  Pasture,  seven 
miles  northeast  of  Asquith,  produced 
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some  previously  unrecorded  summer 
specie's  for  this  area.  Swainson’s 
Thrushes  (Hylocichla  ustulata)  were 
common  from  June  13  to  July  17 
( date  last  visited) .  At  least  two  Oven- 
birds  (Seiurus  aurocapillus)  were 
heard  on  June  13.  A  Slate-colored 
Junco  (Junco  hy emails),  acting  as 
though  it  had  a  nest,  was  seen  on  June 
25  (M.  A.  Gollop),  and  an  Orange- 
crowned  Warbler  (V ermivora  celata) 
was  studied  as  it  sang  for  about  20 
minutes  in  an  opening  on  July  10. 

There  are  three  records  of  particu¬ 
larly  late  nesting.  A  brood  of  five 
flightless  young  Mallards  (Anas  platy- 
rhynchos)  was  seen  at  Radisson  Lake 
on  October  7.  The  first  egg  was  prob¬ 
ably  laid  about  July  7.  A  Mourning 
Dove  (Zenaidura  macroura)  nest  had 
two  eggs  on  August  17  at  Beaver 
Creek;  there  was  one  egg  left  on 
August  19  and  a  4-  or  5-day-old  young 
was  banded  by  C.  S.  Houston  on 
August  25.  The  successful  egg  was 
probably  laid  about  August  8.  A  nest 
of  Cedar  Waxwings  (Bomby cilia  ced- 
rorum)  20  feet  up  in  a  Manitoba 
maple  with  three  young  almost  ready 
to  fly  on  September  8  was  reported  by 
Mrs.  Gordon  Brampton,  Avenue  J. 
The  estimated  date  of  laying  was 
August  11. 

The  CFQC-TV  Tower  apparently 
killed  less  than  half  as  many  birds  on 
southward  migration  this  year  as  last. 
The  142  birds  killed  on  five  successive 
nights  from  August  30-31  to  Septem¬ 
ber  3-4  made  up  more  than  90%  of 
the  1965  kill  (M.  A.  Gollop). 

Ten  species  were  recorded  for  the 
first  time  in  recent  years,  bringing 
the  total  for  the  district  to  258.  An 
adult  female  Ross’  Goose  ( Chen 
rossii)  was  shot  by  hunters  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25  at  Rice  Lake.  Five  Buff¬ 
breasted  Sandpipers  (Tryngites  sub- 
ruficollis )  were  studied  in  a  pasture 
near  Radisson  Lake  on  May  23.  Two 
Great  Crested  Flycatchers  (Myiar- 
chus  crinitus)  spent  several  hours  at 
2202  York  Avenue  on  September  2 
(M.  A.  Gollop).  A  Boreal  Chickadee 
(Parus  hudsonicus)  appeared  at  a 
feeding  tray  at  863  University  Drive 


several  times  between  October  17  and 
November  24  (C.  S.  Houston).  A 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  (Cistothorus 
platensis)  was  seen  on  May  15,  10 
miles  northwest  of  Dundurn  (J.  D. 
Hogg  and  J.  Shadick).  A  Golden- 
crowned  Kinglet  (Regidus  satrapa) 
was  observed  on  September  19  at  the 
Saskatoon  Airport.  A  male  Scarlet 
Tanager  (Piranga  olivacea)  in  full 
breeding  plumage  was  studied  at  a 
feeding  tray  at  834  Temperance 
Street  on  August  19  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  C.  Vanterpool).  A  male  Black¬ 
headed  Grosbeak  (Pheucticus  melano- 
cephalus)  was  seen  on  June  6  by  sev¬ 
eral  people  on  a  Saskatoon  Natural 
History  Society  field  trip  three  miles 
southwest  of  Saskatoon.  One  Grass¬ 
hopper  Sparrow  (Ammodramus  sav- 
annarum)  was  seen  but  was  identified 
only  by  call  seven  miles  north  of 
Asquith  on  June  19  and  25;  at  least 
two  were  heard  on  July  10.  Five 
Smith’s  Longspurs  (Calcarius  pnctus) 
were  seen  on  May  15,  five  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Sutherland  (C.  S.  Houston). 

Among  the  species  not  recorded 
every  year  but  seen  in  1965  were  the 
following  (single  birds  unless  other¬ 
wise  stated):  Common  Loon  (Gavia 
immer)  on  April  24  south  of  Saska¬ 
toon  and  on  June  6  in  Blackstrap 
Coulee;  Double  -  crested  Cormorant 
(Phalacrocorax  auritus)  near  Borden 
Bridge  on  May  23;  Wood  Duck  (Aix 
sponsa)  on  May  17  south  of  Delisle; 
Turkey  Vulture  (Cathartes  aura)  on 
April  16  west  of  Asquith  and  August 
15  west  of  Langham;  Broad-winged 
Hawk  (Buteo  platypterus)  banded  on 
September  7  at  Beaver  Creek  (K. 
Thue  and  C.  S.  Houston)  ;  Osprey 
(Pandion  haliaetus)  at  Beaver  Creek 
on  September  30;  Prairie  Falcon 
(Falco  mexicanus)  on  May  5  at  Goose 
Lake ;  twelve  Knots  ( Calidris  canu- 
tus)  on  Porter  Lake  on  May  20;  Hud- 
sonian  Godwit  (Limosa  haemastica) 
on  May  4  and  5,  a  flock  of  20  on  May 
5  and  three  on  May  8;  Parasitic 
Jaeger  (Stercorarius  parasiticus)  on 
August  20  and  21  and  an  unidentified 
jaeger  on  September  3,  all  near 
Patience  Lake;  Hawk  Owf  (Surnia 
ulula)  in  Saskatoon  on  December  22, 
23  and  24  (seen  by  Joe  and  Marvin 
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Smith,  later  identified  by  R.  Folker 
and  C.  S.  Houston)  ;  Yellow  bellied 
Flycatcher  (Empidonax  flaviventris) 
banded  at  Beaver  Creek  on  August  29 
and  September  5  (C.  S.  Houston), 
killed  at  TV  tower  on  September  3 ; 
Traill’s  Flycatcher  (Empidonax  trail - 
lii)  banded  on  September  12  and  19  at 
Beaver  Creek  (C.  S.  Houston)  ;  Raven 
(Corvus  corax)  on  September  26 
(Saskatoon,  P.  Andres),  October  3 
(Highway  60),  October  17  (Saska¬ 
toon,  J.  F.  Roy)  and  November  7 
(Goose  Lake)  ;  a  flock  of  six  Eastern 
Bluebirds  (Sialia  sialis)  was  studied 


on  October  3  ten  miles  east  of  Dono¬ 
van;  Philadelphia  Vireo  (Vireo  phila- 
delphicus) — TV  tower  kills  on  August 
31  (G.  Fox)  and  September  4,  banded 
at  Beaver  Creek  on  September  12  (C. 
S.  Houston)  ;  Blackburnian  Warbler 
(Dendroica  fusca)  on  May  23  near 
Borden  Bridge  (M.  A.  Gollop)  ;  Can¬ 
ada  Warbler  ( Wilsonia  canadensis) 
banded  on  August  20  and  September 
1  in  Saskatoon  (C.  S.  Houston)  ;  an 
adult  male  Western  Tanager  (Pir- 
anga  ludoviciana)  found  dead  beneath 
a  window  on  Elliott  Street  on  June 
8  ( W.  J.  Maher) . 


GREATER  PRAIRIE  CHICKEN  IN  SOUTHERN 

ALBERTA 


by  Bryan  R.  Shantz,  Calgary 


The  last  sight  records  of  Greater 
Prairie  Chicken,  Tympanuchus  cupido 
pinnatus  (Brewster),  reported  in 
Alberta  were  in  1939  and  1940  (A.  L. 
Rand,  1948.  Birds  of  Southern  Al¬ 
berta.  Nat.  Mus.  Canada  Bull.  Ill; 
G.  J.  Mitchell,  1959.  Alberta’s  Upland 
Game  Bird  Resources  Queen’s  Printer, 
Edmonton).  The  last  specimen  record 
for  the  province  was  in  1929. 

On  September  14,  1965  eight 
Greater  Prairie  Chicken  were  seen 
about  eight  miles  west  of  Coutts, 
Alberta,  southeast  of  Lethbridge.  The 
birds  were  seen  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  International  Boundary.  They 
were  observed  by  myself  and  Mr.  R. 
J.  Bunnage  of  Glenwood,  Alberta, 
while  we  were  doing  a  range  survey 
for  the  Alberta  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  on  the  grazing  lease  of 
the  Milk  River  Cooperative  Grazing 
Association.  The  area  is  open  rolling 
prairie,  dominated  by  Idaho  fescue; 
however,  cultivated  land  occurs  only 
two  miles  to  the  south,  in  Montana. 
The  elevation  of  the  site  is  4,200  feet. 


The  birds  flushed  from  a  fence  line 
at  the  approach  of  our  truck.  They 
were  at  first  thought  to  be  Sharp¬ 
tailed  Grouse,  but  closer  observation 
showed  that  they  were  not.  The  two 
distinguishing  characteristics  noted 
at  the  time  were  the  heavily  barred 
breast  and  the  squarish  tail.  These 
are  in  contrast  to  the  lightly  spotted 
breast  and  the  pointed  tail  of  the 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse.  The  birds  flew 
only  200  feet,  where  they  landed  as  a 
group  and  stood  watching  us.  The 
birds  were  clearly  observed  with  the 
aid  of  seven  power  binoculars  for  five 
or  ten  minutes  and  were  still  there 
when  we  drove  away. 

In  view  of  the  25-year  gap  in  the 
sight  records  for  Alberta,  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  this  flock  is  a  remnant  of 
the  former  resident  population. 
Although  it  is  possible  that  Greater 
Prairie  Chicken  may  still  breed  in 
Saskatchewan  (Blue  Jay,  21:14, 
1963),  the  species  has  also  been 
recorded  there  only  infrequently  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  25  years  (Blue  Jay,  19:76- 
77,  1961). 
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Photo  by  Miss  Kay  Hodges,  Calgary 

Greater  Prairie  Chicken,  males  sparring  on  Wisconsin  booming  grounds 


RECORD  OF  WOOD  DUCK  AT 
LITTLE  QUILL  LAKE 

by  Jack  C.  Shaver,  Regina 

On  August  9,  1965,  while  I  was 
assisting  two  students  who  were 
banding  waterfowl  this  past  summer 
for  the  Game  Division  of  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Department  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources,  we  captured  an  adult  male 
Wood  Duck.  The  trap  was  located 
on  the  south  shore  of  Little  Quill 
Lake  (northeast  of  Watrous).  Edi¬ 
tor’s  Note:  Another  interesting  record 
of  the  Wood  Duck  for  the  summer  of 
1965  appears  in  the  report  of  observa¬ 
tions  in  the  Saskatoon  area,  p.  77. 

FATAL  ENTANGLEMENT  OF 
COMMON  TERN 

by  C.  Stuart  Houston,  Saskatoon 

Bird  bander  Walter  P.  Nickell’s  re¬ 
port  on  fatal  entanglements  of  Her¬ 
ring  Gulls  and  Common  Terns  in  the 
Auk,  81:555-556,  October,  1964,  has 
prompted  me  to  submit  the  accom¬ 
panying  photograph.  This  shows  a 


Common  Tern  which  died  as  a  result 
of  becoming  accidentally  entangled  in 
a  plant.  This  adult  Common  Tern  was 
found  in  a  nesting  colony  on  an  island 
in  Redberry  Lake,  July  28,  1963, 
hanging  by  its  neck  from  the  fork  of 
a  prickly  lettuce  plant,  Lactuca  scar- 
iola.  When  we  found  it,  the  tern  had 
been  dead  for  several  days. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  OF  BIRDS  AT  CREE  LAKE, 

SASKATCHEWAN 


by  D.  Wayne  Davis,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas 


A  study  of  birds  at  Cree  Lake, 
Saskatchewan  in  the  summer  of  1963 
was  briefly  reported  by  F.  W.  Lahr- 
man  (1964).  The  present  paper  is  a 
summary  of  some  incidental  observa¬ 
tions  made  during  the  course  of  a 
study  of  the  Red  Squirrel  at  Cree 
Lake  in  the  summers  of  1960,  1964, 
and  1965,  a  project  supported  by  the 
U.S.  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  Wildlife  Branch  of  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan  Department  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources.  Most  of  my  bird  records  were 
made  during  1965,  when  I  was  in  the 
area  from  April  15  to  August  17,  and 
unless  otherwise  shown,  dates  are  for 
that  year.  In  mid-April,  there  were  a 
few  spots  free  from  snow  on  the 
sandy  southern  slopes.  However,  late 
snow  storms  from  April  15  to  April 
22  added  a  covering  of  new  snow 
which  probably  slowed  the  influx  of 
migrating  birds.  Although  I  saw  some 
of  the  species  listed  by  Lahrman,  I 
have  not  included  these  except  when 
I  have  early  arrival  dates  or  other 


additional  information  to  record. 
Species  not  reported  by  Lahrman  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk.  Thanks  are 
due  H.  S.  Dommasch,  C.  L.  Ferguson, 
C.  S.  Houston,  R.  W.  Nero  and  others 
for  assistance  and  information. 

SPECIES  ACCOUNT 

Common  Loon  :  First  arrival,  May  9. 

(Red-throated  Loon)  :  Hypotheti¬ 
cal.  Several  times  I  heard  a  bird  call 
(which  reminded  me  of  coyotes  or  a 
scream)  at  the  southwest  side  of  Lazy 
Edward  Bay.  I  described  this  call  to 
Fred  Lahrman  and  he  said  it  could 
have  been  the  call  of  a  Red-throated 
Loon.  I  did  not  see  any  of  these  loons, 
however. 

*  Red-necked  Grebe:  Recorded. 

Canada  Goose:  Canada  Geese  began 
to  arrive  in  small  flocks  about  April 
30  and  reached  peak  numbers  May  3. 
Many  were  seen  in  the  narrows  be¬ 
tween  Rushmer  Peninsula  and  Mid- 


Rushmer  Peninsula,  Cree  Lake,  April  20,  1965 


Photo  by  Wayne  Davis 
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dleton  Island.  Probably  a  dozen  were 
killed  by  trappers.  Martin  Engeman 
reported  that  geese  nest  in  the  smaller 
lakes  east  of  Cree  Lake.  A  female  and 
young  were  seen  in  July  at  the  south¬ 
east  end  of  Lazy  Edward  Bay  by 
Charles  McCullough.  A  flock  of  50  to 
60  flew  over  Rushmer  Peninsula  at 
8:00  p.m.  on  June  9.  The  birds  were 
headed  north  in  the  direction  of  the 
Cree  River.  These  were  possibly  wan¬ 
dering  non-breeders  (see  Sterling, 
1963). 

Mallard  :  A  few  pairs  were  seen  on 
May  3.  On  July  2,  a  female  Mallard 
with  young  was  observed  on  a  small 
pond  between  Widdess  (Jackfish) 
Bay  and  Seaby  Lake. 

Pintail:  A  lone  drake  was  seen  on 
May  3. 

Common  Merganser:  First  arrival, 
May  14. 

Bald  Eagle:  April  28:  Lawrence 
John  spotted  an  eagle  standing  near 
the  shore  of  an  island  about  five  miles 
southeast  of  Rushmer  Peninsula. 

June  11:  A  mature  eagle  was  seen 
about  one  mile  downstream  from  the 
head  of  the  Cree  River.  This  bird  may 
have  been  nesting  at  the  site  described 
by  Lahrman  (1964). 

June  22:  A  mature  eagle  was  seen 
near  the  north  end  of  Rushmer  Penin¬ 
sula.  Several  other  sightings  of  eagles 
in  this  area  took  place,  the  last  obser¬ 
vation  being  on  June  28.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  sightings  were  of 
the  first  bird  or  its  mate.  No  nest  was 
found. 

June  22:  An  immature  was  noted 
just  before  dusk  about  two  miles  from 
the  southern  tip  of  Rushmer  Penin¬ 
sula. 

June  24:  A  nest  with  two  young 
was  found  by  H.  S.  Dommasch  and 
myself  on  Morrison  Island.  Dr.  Stuart 
Houston  banded  these  young  on  July 
17.  The  large  nest  was  approximately 
30  feet  high  in  a  jack  pine.  Skeletons 
of  Northern  Pike,  Esox  lucius  Lin¬ 
naeus,  and  suckers  (Catostomidae) 
were  found  at  the  base  of  the  tree. 

June  24:  Two  men  staying  at  Cree 
Lake  for  the  summer  chopped  down 


Photos  by  Hans  Dommasch 

Bald  Eagle,  Cree  Lake,  June,  1965 
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Photo  by  Wayne  Davis 

Dr.  Stuart  Houston  at  Bald  Eagle  nest,  Cree  Lake,  July  17,  1965 
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a  jack  pine  which  held  a  Bald  Eagle 
nest  (on  the  southwest  shore  of  Cree 
Lake)  and  removed  the  two  young 
from  the  nest.  The  young  Bald  Eagles 
were  raised  by  hand.  One,  which  was 
banded  by  Dr.  Houston  on  July  17, 
was  found  dead  during  the  latter  part 
of  November,  1965,  near  Swan  Lake 
in  extreme  southern  Manitoba. 

July  8:  An  immature  Bald  Eagle 
was  sighted  at  the  east  entrance  to 
Lazy  Edward  Bay. 

July  23:  The  natives  told  me  of  a 
nest  which  had  been  used  for  several 
years  in  lower  Lansdowne  Lake.  I 
portaged  into  this  area  in  hopes  of 
banding  the  young.  The  nest  was  not 
found  at  the  expected  spot  and  it  was 
assumed  that  the  tree  had  fallen  or 
that  the  nest  had  blown  down.  A 
mature  Bald  Eagle  was  circling  in  the 
area  and  the  nest  may  have  been 
nearby. 

July  25:  Two  nests  without  young 
were  found  at  the  southeast  side  of 
Lazy  Edward  Bay  near  a  small 
stream.  The  nests,  located  30  feet  up 
in  jack  pines,  were  not  present  in 
1964.  A  mature  eagle  was  perched  in 
a  nearby  tree. 

July  26:  An  adult  was  spotted  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  black  spruce  tree  at  the 
northwest  end  of  Lazy  Edward  Bay. 

Charlie  McCullough  and  Prosper 
Bachattala  told  me  that  a  pair  nested 
on  the  west  shore  of  Grey  Island  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1964.  McCullough 
and  the  late  Henry  Weitzel  (pers. 
corres.)  saw  an  albino  eagle  at  Cree 
Lake  a  few  years  ago.  This  eagle  was 
apparently  on  the  lake  sometime  be¬ 
tween  1956  and  1960. 

At  one  time  the  Bald  Eagle  at  Cree 
Lake  was  unmercifully  slaughtered. 
Nesting  trees  were  chopped  down  and 
the  eggs  and  nestlings  were  used  for 
food  or  destroyed.  Adult  birds  were 
shot  whenever  possible.  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Johnson  of  Big  River,  Sask.,  and 
some  of  the  trappers  and  fishermen, 
feel  that  the  Bald  Eagle  at  Cree  Lake 
has  declined  in  number  from  what 
they  were  15  or  20  years  ago.  In 
recent  years  the  Bald  Eagle  has  not 
been  harassed  so  much.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  older  trappers  have 


Photo  by  Hans  Dommasch 

Bald  Eagle  young  in  nest, 

Cree  Lake,  June,  1965 


died  or  moved  away;  many  of  the 
trappers  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
Bald  Eagle  does  little  harm;  also 
Conservation  Officers  have  had  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  preventing  the  destruction 
of  this  bird. 

*  Marsh  Hawk:  One  on  May  10;  no 
other  records. 

Osprey:  During  the  summer  of 
1964  three  Osprey  nests  were  found. 
One  pair  nested  on  a  small  island  two 
and  one-half  miles  east  of  Turner 
Island.  The  nest  was  approximately 
40  feet  high  in  the  top  of  a  jack  pine. 
I  did  not  visit  this  island  in  1965.  The 
other  two  nests  were  located  in  Lazy 
Edward  Bay.  One  nest  was  located 
in  the  top  of  a  jack  pine  west  of  the 
bay  entrance.  The  young  were  seen 
flying  near  the  nest  about  the  middle 
of  August.  This  nest  was  also  used 
again  in  1965.  On  July  17,  Dr. 
Houston  banded  four  young  in  this 
nest.  One  of  the  young  was  shot  at 
the  National  Fish  Hatchery,  Santa 
Rosa,  New  Mexico,  on  September  20, 
1965.  It  had  thus  travelled  about 
1,650  miles  nearly  due  south  in  ap¬ 
proximately  one  month.  The  third 
nest  found  in  1964  was  located  two 
and  one-half  miles  southwest  of  the 
bay  entrance  on  a  narrow  peninsula. 
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The  nest  was  35  feet  from  the  ground 
in  the  top  of  a  black  spruce.  It  was 
abandoned  in  1965,  but  Osprey  were 
seen  nearby  several  times  and  may 
have  built  a  new  nest. 

Sparrow  Hawk  :  First  arrival,  May 
4.  On  July  17  three  young  in  a  nest 
in  the  wall  of  a  building  were  banded 
by  Dr.  Houston.  The  young  were 
almost  ready  to  leave  the  nest.  Spar¬ 
row  Hawks  had  also  nested  in  the 
building  in  1964.  In  late  June  of  1960 
I  found  a  half-grown  Sparrow  Hawk 
in  a  hollow  jack  pine  snag. 

Spruce  Grouse:  On  June  5  one  was 
flushed  from  a  nest.  Many  eggs  were 
in  the  nest,  but  since  a  dog  was  with 
me  I  was  unable  to  make  an  accurate 
count. 

*  Willow  Ptarmigan:  One  was 
caught  on  April  15  in  a  large-mesh 
fish  net  set  by  one  of  the  natives.  Few 
ptarmigan  had  been  at  Cree  Lake 
during  the  winter  of  1964-65. 

*  (Sharp  -  tailed  Grouse):  Hypo¬ 
thetical.  Charlie  McCullough,  radio 
operator  at  Cree  Lake,  told  me  that 
“prairie  chickens”  sometimes  come 
to  Cree  Lake  during  the  winter.  The 
local  people  evidently  shoot  and  eat 
them. 

Greater  Yellowlegs:  Many  were 
seen  in  the  area  which  the  local  resi¬ 
dents  call  Muskeg  Bay.  It  is  located 
at  the  west  side  of  Lazy  Edward 
Bay.  The  Yellowlegs  were  quite  upset 
by  my  presence  and  acted  as  if  they 
were  nesting.  Muskeg  Bay  probably 
covers  200  acres  and  is  interlaced  with 
narrow  waterways.  Much  of  the  mus¬ 
keg  is  covered  with  grasses  but  there 
are  also  pitcher  plants,  shrubs,  occa¬ 
sional  black  spruce  or  tamarack,  and 
a  number  of  herbs.  In  one  day  at  this 
bog  I  saw  moose,  beaver,  muskrat, 
teal,  Mallards,  Greater  Yellowlegs, 
Common  Loon,  Common  Tern,  Her¬ 
ring  Gull,  Sparrow  Hawk,  various 
sparrows,  Red-winged  Blackbirds,  and 
many  other  species.  I  feel  it  is  the 
most  interesting  area  for  birds  at 
Cree  Lake  and  certainly  shouldn’t  be 
missed  in  future  studies  at  Cree. 


Herring  Gull:  Some  arrived  on 
May  1,  when  there  were  only  small 
pools  of  open  water.  On  July  2  a 
young  one  was  seen  and  photographed 
and  many  nests  with  eggs  were  found 
on  a  nearby  island. 

Common  Tern:  H.  S.  Dommasch  of 
Saskatoon  and  I  found  a  nest  with 
eggs  on  a  small  rocky  island  on  June 
21. 

*  Snowy  Owl:  The  carcass  of  a 
Snowy  Owl  was  recovered  from  a  fish 
net  in  the  spring  of  1965. 

*  Hawk  Owl:  On  June  24,  1964,  a 
pair  and  one  young  were  found  on  an 
island  five  miles  northeast  of  Turner 
Island.  The  young  owl  had  already 
left  the  nest.  One  was  seen  on  August 
7,  8,  and  9  on  a  black  spruce-covered 
island  one  mile  east  of  Turner  Island. 
The  owl  was  first  noted  on  August  7 
sitting  on  a  snag  a  few  feet  from  a 
squirrel  in  a  trap.  The  owl  was 
harassing  two  other  squirrels  on 
August  8.  On  that  afternoon  my  pet 
squirrel,  Snoopy  II  (which  I  allowed 
to  run  free  about  camp)  was  severely 
clawed  about  the  rump  and  hind  legs. 
I  assumed  the  Hawk  Owl  did  this  for 
the  owl  was  seen  near  camp  that 
afternoon.  The  next  day  (August  9)  I 
heard  a  Red  Squirrel  chattering  and 
saw  the  Hawk  Owl  sitting  a  few  feet 
away.  The  owl  was  collected  and 
donated  to  the  zoology  collection,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Saskatchewan,  Regina 
Campus. 

Gray  Jay:  The  first  young  dark- 
colored  Gray  Jays  were  noted  on  May 
27  in  the  jack  pine  forest  on  Middle- 
ton  Island.  They  apparently  had  been 
out  of  the  nest  for  several  days.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  days  several  were 
caught  in  live-traps.  Often  whole 
family  groups  were  seen  together. 
The  natives  told  me  that  while  on 
their  traplines  at  20-30  degrees  below 
zero,  they  had  found  Gray  Jays  sit¬ 
ting  on  eggs. 

Common  Raven:  Ravens  stay  at 
Cree  Lake  during  the  winter  and  nest 
in  early  spring.  Two  young  Ravens, 
recently  out  of  the  nest,  were  found 
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on  a  jack  pine-covered  island  north¬ 
west  of  the  D.N.R.  patrol  cabin  on 
June  18,  1964.  A  pair  again  nested  on 
this  island  in  1965.  Ravens  apparently 
have  some  difficulty  in  finding  food  at 
Cree  Lake  during  the  winter.  Martin 
Engeman  told  me  that  the  Ravens 
would  follow  him  out  to  his  fish  nets 
and  wait  for  handouts.  On  May  3  I 
counted  two  Ravens  and  six  Herring 
Gulls  feeding  on  suckers  that  Martin 
had  thrown  to  them.  They  often  steal 
food  from  the  dogs  during  the  winter. 

Common  Crow:  Crows  were  present 
at  Cree  Lake  on  approximately  April 
10,  according  to  Martin  Engeman. 
Snowstorms  which  lasted  until  April 
22  apparently  drove  them  from  the 
area.  They  were  frequently  seen  the 
last  week  in  April. 

Robin  :  First  arrival,  May  6. 

*  Swainson’s  Thrush:  Two  live 
birds  were  caught  in  squirrel  live- 
traps  in  July  on  an  island  in  Lazy 
Edward  Bay.  In  1960,  I  collected  a 
specimen  and  gave  it  to  the  Biology 
Museum  at  the  University  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  Saskatoon.  Swainson’s 
Thrushes  are  not  abundant  at  Cree 
Lake. 

Bohemian  Waxwing:  Two  were 
seen  on  April  18. 

*  Starling:  On  April  29  at  11:00 
a.m.  a  Starling  was  seen  feeding  on 
the  ground  near  a  trapper’s  cabin. 
The  bird  was  studied  through  binocu¬ 
lars  and  identification  was  certain.  At 
3:00  p.m.  two  Starlings  came  near  the 
same  cabin.  These  birds  were  also 
observed  at  that  time  by  trappers 
Martin  Engeman,  Lawrence  John, 
and  Alfred  Montgrant  who  had  never 
before  seen  a  Starling  at  Cree  Lake. 
No  Starlings  were  seen  again  during 
the  spring  or  summer.  This  is  the  first 
record  for  this  species  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan  north  of  the  Churchill  River  sys¬ 
tem  (Nero,  1963;  and  pers.  corres., 
Nero,  1965).  Note  that  they  have 
occurred  far  to  the  north  of  this 
region  (Kuyt,  1965). 

*  Red -winged  Blackbird:  These 
were  common  in  the  marshy  areas 
(Muskeg  Bay)  at  the  west  end  of 


Lazy  Edward  Bay.  Red-winged  Black¬ 
birds  were  seen  often  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  this  area  and  probably  nest. 

*  Rose  -  breasted  Grosbeak  :  Three 
males  were  seen  near  Martin  Enge- 
man’s  cabin  on  Rushmer  Peninsula 
on  May  25.  These  or  other  males  were 
seen  again  the  following  day  but  were 
not  recorded  after  that.  They  are  evi¬ 
dently  not  summer  residents  at  Cree 
Lake.  This  is  the  first  record  for  this 
species  in  Saskatchewan  north  of  the 
Churchill  River  System  (Nero,  1963; 
and  pers.  corres.,  Nero,  1965). 

*  Pine  Grosbeak:  A  male  and  a  fe¬ 
male  were  seen  in  late  afternoon  on 
August  12,  on  a  black  spruce-covered 
island  one  mile  southeast  of  Turner 
Island.  These  are  the  only  Pine  Gros¬ 
beaks  I  have  ever  seen  at  Cree  Lake. 

Pine  Siskin  :  A  flock  was  seen  on 
May  6. 

Slate-colored  Junco:  Many  came 
to  a  feeding  box  on  May  10.  One  was 
observed  on  a  nest  located  at  the  edge 
of  a  fallen  tree  top  on  June  3. 

*  Harris’  Sparrow:  Many  came  to  a 
feeding  box  on  May  10.  Harris’  Spar¬ 
rows  were  seen  at  Rushmer  Peninsula 
until  about  May  17,  and  were  not 
recorded  after  that.  They  are  not 
summer  residents. 

White-crowned  Sparrow:  Many 
came  to  a  feeding  box  on  May  10. 

*  Snow  Bunting:  A  large  flock  was 
observed  scratching  in  the  snow  on 
April  18. 
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BALD  EAGLE  AT  WEITZEL  LAKE,  SASKATCHEWAN 
Photos  by  Frank  A.  Heidelbauer,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 


Juvenile  eagle  in  nest,  Weitzel  Lake  (just  north  of  Cree  Lake),  July,  1962. 
Note  tufts  of  down  still  attached  to  feathers  on  back  of  neck  and  elsewhere. 


Nest  in  live  jack  pine.  Note  the  dead 
branches  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  pre¬ 
sumably  fallen  or  misplaced  nesting 
material. 


Juvenile  eagle  and  fresh  fish.  Note  the 
compacted  nature  and  the  finer 
materials  of  the  nest  floor. 
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OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  A  SOLAR 
ECLIPSE  ON  BIRD  ACTIVITIES 


by  Glen  A.  Fox,  Saskatoon 


On  July  20,  1963  the  author  and 
Gary  G.  Anweiler  observed  the  total 
solar  eclipse  at  Stony  Rapids,  Saskat¬ 
chewan  as  part  of  ornithological  in¬ 
vestigations  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Nero.  It  was  our  intent  to 
observe  the  behaviour  of  birds  in 
response  to  this  phenomenon.  We 
chose  as  a  site  for  these  observations 
an  R.C.M.P.  building  in  the  settle¬ 
ment,  where  there  was  a  colony  of 
Cliff  Swallows  (Petrochelidon  pyrr- 
honota).  The  areas  adjacent  to  this 
property  provided  varied  habitat  rich 
in  bird  life.  We  attempted  to  record 
the  avian  activity,  for  the  most  part 
frequency  of  song,  at  various  times 
throughout  the  period  of  observation, 
and  to  estimate  the  relative  light 
intensity  with  a  photographic  light 
meter.  These  observations  of  activity 
should  be  regarded  as  semi-quantita¬ 
tive. 

A  diagrammatic  representation  of 
our  observations  is  given  in  Figure  1. 
A  summary  of  the  events  which  we 


observed  follows: 

(a)  The  behaviour  and  activity  of  all 
species  was  that  expected  at  mid¬ 
day  in  this  locality.  Very  little 
song  occurred,  and  foraging  was 
not  extensive.  The  swallows  were 
quietly  feeding  their  young. 

(b)  The  intensity  of  feeding  activity 
about  the  swallow  colony  in¬ 
creased  considerably  and  the 
swallows  became  quite  noisy. 
Least  Flycatchers  ( Empidonax 
minimus),  White-crowned  Spar¬ 
row  (Zonotrichia  leucophrys), 
Song  Sparrow  (Melospiza  melo- 
dia),  Yellow  Warbler  ( Den- 
dr  oica  petechia)  and  Eastern 
Phoebe  (Sayornis  phoebe)  were 
heard  for  the  first  time.  Their 
singing  was  extensive  and  vig¬ 
orous. 

(c)  A  marked  cooling  of  the  air  was 
noticed  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
above  activity. 


Figure  1 
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legend;  — • —  Light  intensity 

-  Estimated  activity  pattern 


Drawing  by  Glen  Fox 
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(d)  The  total  eclipse  lasted  42  sec¬ 
onds.  The  air  was  quite  cold  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  For  a  period  of 
roughly  five  minutes  before  and 
after  totality  there  was  almost  no 
activity,  and  during  totality  the 
only  song  heard  was  that  of  a 
single  Swainson’s  Thrush  (Hylo- 
cichla  ustulata) .  The  activity  of 
the  swallows  at  this  time  shifted 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  colony  to  the  Fond  du  Lac 
River. 

(e)  The  swallows  returned  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  colony 
and  resumed  the  feeding  of  the 
young  at  what  seemed  a  much 
more  vigorous  rate  than  that 
prior  to  their  departure.  As  the 
light  increased  the  air  became 
gradually  warmer.  The  other 
species  resumed  their  singing. 
This  resumption  was  gradual  and 
varied  from  species  to  species. 

(f)  The  light  conditions  were  much 
nearer  normal  and  the  avian 
activity  had  returned  to  what  one 
would  expect  for  mid-day. 

The  most  noticeable  change  in 
activity  which  occurred  in  relation  to 
the  eclipse  was  the  onset  of  song 
prior  to  the  eclipse  and  after,  the 
cessation  of  activity  during  totality, 
and  the  increased  feeding  activity  by 
the  swallows  after  the  eclipse.  The 
overall  picture  resembled  the  intense 
activity  of  birds  usually  observed  at 
dusk  and  early  morning.  These  ob¬ 
servations  are  quite  similar  to  those 
of  Kellogg  and  Hutchinson  who  ob¬ 
served  the  same  eclipse  at  Corinna, 
Maine. 

The  reader  is  reminded  that,  al¬ 
though  it  is  well  known  that  many 
birds  respond  to  light  changes  in  early 
morning  and  late  evening  by  begin¬ 
ning  or  ending  their  songs,  many 
factors  influence  song  and  it  is  the 
total  effect  of  these  factors  which 
we  must  consider.  “A  solar  eclipse 
causes  variation  in  light  intensity 
somewhat  similar  to  approaching  dusk 
or  dawn  and  usually  brings  sudden 


changes  in  temperature.  The  eclipse 
does  not  influence  many  factors  which 
affect  bird  song — for  example,  time 
of  year,  and  physiological  condition 
of  the  bird  ....  Another  factor,  seldom 
appreciated  is  that  the  natural  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  human  eye,  and  the 
bird’s  eye  too,  tends  to  lessen  the 
response  to  the  approaching  darkness 
so  that,  when  totality  comes,  one 
gets  more  the  impression  of  turning 
off  a  light  rather  than  that  of  the 
gradual  normal  twilight.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  sudden  interruption 
of  an  established  diurnal  routine  is 
more  confusing  to  some  species  or 
individuals  than  to  others  ....  During 
a  normal  sunset  the  decrease  in  light 
intensity  is  gradual  and  fairly  linear 
with  respect  to  time  ....  During  an 
eclipse,  especially  when  the  sun  is 
well  above  the  horizon,  conditions  are 
very  different.  In  the  first  place,  the 
decrease  in  light  intensity  accelerates 
with  time,  and  the  final  disappearance 
of  the  sun’s  disc  behind  the  disc  of 
the  moon  is  one  of  the  most  sudden 
events  in  nature.  Secondly,  the  earth’s 
atmosphere,  away  from  the  horizon, 
has  much  less  of  a  diffusing  effect  on 
the  light  because  the  thickness  of 
the  atmosphere  which  the  light  must 
penetrate  is  so  much  less.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  true  that  much  light  is 
reflected  to  an  observer  from  the 
atmosphere  outside  of  the  path  of  the 
eclipse.  This  light  greatly  modifies 
the  darkness  so  that  the  total  light 
intensity  during  totality  is  approxi¬ 
mately  twice  that  of  a  full  moon.” 
(Kellogg,  P.  P.  and  C.  M.  Hutchinson. 
1964.  The  Solar  Eclipse  and  Bird 
Song.  The  Living  Bird,  Third  Annual 
Cornell  Lab.  Orn.,  Cornell  Univ., 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  201  pp.) 

The  observations  of  the  author  lead 
him,  like  Kellogg  and  Hutchinson,  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  need  for  a 
well-prepared,  quantitative  study  that 
compares  the  behaviour  of  birds 
prior  to,  during,  and  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  eclipse  to  that  of  indi¬ 
viduals  under  similar  quantitative 
light  conditions  at  dawn  and  dusk  on 
days  preceding  and  following  the 
eclipse. 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  (1965)  OF  THE  PRAIRIE 

NEST  RECORDS  SCHEME 

by  Robert  R.  Taylor,  Regina 


In  1965  there  was  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  activity  of  the  Prairie 
Nest  Records  Scheme.  A  record  49 
supporters  contributed  744  cards  for 
155  species.  In  1964,  622  cards  of 
140  species  were  contributed  by  38 
persons.  As  well  as  a  quantitative 
increase  in  1965,  there  was  also  an 
increase  in  the  quality  of  the  records 
submitted.  The  new  card  design,  by 
providing  more  room  for  information, 
has  evidently  encouraged  many  con¬ 
tributors  to  record  more  complete  and 
more  precise  data. 

There  were  291  cards  from  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  260  from  Alberta,  129  from 
the  Northwest  Territories,  58  from 
Manitoba,  and  six  from  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  The  most  noteworthy  contribu¬ 
tions  for  1965  were  made  by:  Bohdan 
Pylypec  (91  cards)  ;  Allan  Shoults 


(76),  Ernie  Kuyt  (74),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  Smith  (57),  and  Spencer  Sealy 
(52).  Special  commendation  should  go 
to  Bohdan  Pylypec,  one  of  our  younger 
contributors,  who  not  only  submitted 
the  greatest  number  of  cards  but  also 
the  most  complete  set.  His  91  cards 
contained  a  large  amount  of  precise 
data  and  each  card  represented  sev¬ 
eral  trips  to  a  nest.  His  fine  series  on 
Cedar  Waxwings  included  no  less 
than  25  nests.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Smith,  studying  Lark  Buntings  near 
Regina,  reported  38  Chestnut-collared 
Longspur  nests  in  addition  to  10  Lark 
Bunting  nests.  Once  again  Ernie 
Kuyt  contributed  records  on  an  inter¬ 
esting  array  of  species  including  such 
notables  as  Whistling  Swan,  Gyrfal- 
con,  Peregrine  Falcon,  Common 
Raven,  Stilt  Sandpiper,  Mew  Gull, 


Photo  by  Robert  R.  Taylor 

Long-tailed  Jaeger  on  nest,  Lookout  Point,  Thelon  River  region,  June,  1961 
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Photo  by  Robert  R.  Taylor 


Eastern  Bluebird  at  nest 


Arctic  Loon,  and  Long-tailed  Jaeger. 
Ernie’s  74  cards  represented  92  nests 
of  31  species. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  here  that 
many  of  the  record  cards  contain 
information  on  more  than  one  nest. 
This  is  especially  true  for  such  colony 
nesting  birds  as  gulls,  terns,  cormor¬ 
ants,  or  herons,  where  usually  only 
one  visit  is  made  to  the  colony  during 
the  season,  and  data  for  all  nests  is 
identical  with  the  exception  of  the 
number  of  eggs  or  young.  In  such  a 
case,  one  line  of  the  “visits”  section 
of  the  card  is  used  for  each  nest. 

Spencer  Sealy’s  records  of  17  nests 
of  the  Rough-legged  Hawk  from  the 
Perry  River  district  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  scheme.  Contributions  represent¬ 
ing  unusual  species  were  made  by 
several  observers.  These  included: 
Arctic  Loon,  Red  -  throated  Loon, 
King  Eider,  Spruce  Grouse,  White¬ 
tailed  Ptarmigan,  Long-tailed  Jaeger, 
Barrow’s  Goldeneye,  Black-bellied 
Plover,  Red  Phalarope,  Dipper,  Hoary 
Redpoll,  Baird’s  Sparrow,  Sharp- 
tailed  Sparrow,  and  Snow  Bunting. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  re¬ 
quests  were  received  from  biologists 
for  information  from  our  files  on  cer¬ 
tain  species.  Data  on  Bufflehead, 
American  A  voce  t,  Pileated  Wood¬ 
pecker,  Tree  Swallow,  Starling, 
White-crowned  Sparrow,  and  Chest¬ 
nut-collared  Longspur  were  provided 


for  use  in  various  studies.  In  order  to 
facilitate  greater  use  of  the  nest 
record  data,  a  complete  tally  of  the 
number  of  cards  for  each  species  will 
be  published  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of 
the  Blue  Jay.  At  present  there  are 
more  than  11,000  cards  on  file. 

Our  thanks  are  extended  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  people  for  their  contributions 
to  the  Prairie  Nest  Records  Scheme 
in  1965:  Sam  Alberts,  T.  H.  Bassett, 
Miss  M.  A.  Biggs,  F.  H.  Brazier, 
Albert  Brooks,  H.  W.  Burns,  R.  C. 
Burron,  Vincent  Capri,  Murray 
Christman,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Dodd,  Sharon 
and  Donald  Ebbert,  G.  Freeman,  Brian 
Halseth,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Harris,  Bob 
Idema,  Brian  Irving,  J.  R.  Jowsey, 
C.  Kelly,  N.  G.  Kondla,  E.  Kuyt,  J. 
Lane,  R.  Lein,  K.  MacRae,  Martin 
McNicholl,  R.  W.  Nero,  Walter  New¬ 
man,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  D.  Paton,  Jack 
Paton,  Tom  Paton,  Bohdan  Pylypec, 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Richardson,  Gordon 
Robertson,  Mary  Robinson,  T.  S. 
Sadler,  R.  M.  Sanderson,  Spencer 
Sealy,  Alfred  Serfas,  J.  Shier,  Allan 
Shoults,  Mrs.  K.  H.  Skinner,  G.  J. 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Smith,  Wayne 
Smith,  W.  Thiessen,  Kevin  Van 
Tighem  and  E.  J.  White. 

This  year  we  would  like  to  change 
over  completely  to  the  new  card  de¬ 
sign.  If  you  require  a  supply  of  the 
new  cards,  please  state  the  number 
required  and  write  to :  Robert  R. 
Taylor,  Chairman,  Prairie  Nest 
Records  Scheme,  Box  1121,  Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 


COOPERATIVE  MIGRATION  STUDY 

Contributors  to  the  cooperative 
migration  survey,  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  are  reminded  to  send 
their  records  by  July  15,  1966  to 

Mrs.  Mary  Houston 
863  University  Drive 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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NORTHERN  GRASSHOPPER  MOUSE 

Photos  by  Robert  R.  Taylor 


Photographs  of  a  Northern  Grasshopper  Mouse  (Onychomys  leucogaster) , 
one  of  a  litter  born  to  an  adult  shortly  after  its  capture  at  Beechy  in  May, 
1964,  on  the  occasion  of  the  summer  field  meeting  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society.  Photographed  in  April,  1966,  at  Regina. 
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A  NEW  SPECIES  OF  BUTTERFLY 
FOR  SASKATCHEWAN 

by  Ronald  R.  Hooper,  Regina 

While  working  on  insects  in  the 
Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural 
History  I  noticed  in  the  J.  B.  Wallis 
collection  of  lepidoptera  a  specimen 
of  what  appeared  to  be  the  Acmon 
Blue  from  Roche  Percee,  Saskatche¬ 
wan. 

I  sent  the  specimen  to  Mr.  C.  F. 
Dos  Passos  of  Mendham,  New  Jersey, 
and  have  recently  had  it  returned 
with  the  confirmation  that  it  is  a 
female  Acmon  Blue  ( Plebeius  acmon 
acmon  West  &  Hew.). 

I  remember  conversing  with  the 
late  Mr.  J.  B.  Wallis  of  Winnipeg  in 
1954  and  asking  him  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  finding  the  Acmon  Blue  in 
Saskatchewan.  He  assured  me  that  it 
wasn’t  found  in  the  province;  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  Saskatchewan  speci¬ 
men  hiding  in  his  collection  of  which 
he  was  apparently  not  aware.  Now, 
Mr.  Wallis  was  a  well  experienced 
entomologist,  having  named  several 
species  of  insects,  so  I  am  wondering 
if  perhaps  the  specimen  was  only 
papered  at  the  time  and  that  he 
hadn’t  noticed  what  it  was  because 
it  wasn’t  mounted. 

The  date  on  the  specimen  is  the  7th 
of  July  but  the  year  is  not  given. 
Other  butterflies  in  his  collection  that 
are  from  Roche  Percee  were  taken  on 
August  24,  1953. 

The  Acmon  Blue  ranges  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  foothills  of 
southern  Alberta  across  Montana  to 
western  North  Dakota  and  rarely  to 
Minnesota.  It  is  not  on  the  Manitoba 
list  of  butterflies. 

This  species  is  one  of  our  most 
nicely  marked  species  of  “Blues”.  It 
is  recognized  by  the  broad,  orange 
submarginal  band  on  the  hind  wings 
above.  The  female  Melissa  Blue 
( Lycaeides  melissa  Edw.)  has  this 
also  but  she  has  orange  sub-marginal 
bands  on  the  forewings  above  also. 
The  female  Shasta  Blue  (Plebeius 
shasta  Edw.)  has  an  orange  submar¬ 
ginal  band  on  the  hind  wings  above, 
but  it  is  a  much  narrower  band  than 


that  of  the  Acmon  Blue. 

This  makes  12  species  of  “Blues” 
that  have  been  recorded  from  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  Only  eight  of  these  are  on 
the  Manitoba  list,  but  all  12  are  on 
the  Alberta  list. 

Probably  the  next  closest  species  of 
“Blue”  to  Saskatchewan  is  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Blue  (Philotes  battoides)  re¬ 
corded  from  the  west  side  of  the  Great 
Divide  at  Missoula,  Montana. 

YELLOW  GOAT'S-BEARD,  AN 
AGGRESSIVE  INVADER 

by  Keith  F.  Best,  Swift  Current 

In  our  series  of  plants  ranging 
from  those  of  extremely  dry  habitats 
to  the  aquatic  vegetation,  we  have 
spent  considerable  time  on  the  flora 
found  on  the  dry  prairie.  The  species 
illustrated  here  is  one  of  these,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Compositae  or  Compo¬ 
site  Family. 

Yellow  goat’s-beard  (Tragopogon 
dubius  Scop.),  is  a  biennial  weed  that 
has  been  introduced  from  Europe  and, 
having  found  conditions  to  its  liking, 
has  rapidly  spread  across  the  prairies 
on  roadsides  and  waste  places.  Arising 
from  a  deep  fleshy  taproot,  the  plant 
grows  to  a  height  of  one  to  two  feet. 
The  stems  are  hollow  and  contain  a 
milky  sap.  The  flower  heads  are  sul¬ 
phur-yellow  and  are  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  across,  with  10  to  14  green 
bracts  that  are  longer  than  the  florets. 
The  clasping  leaves  are  narrow  and 
grass-like.  The  heads  are  single  on  a 
long  stem,  which  is  swollen  just  below 
the  head.  When  in  fruit,  the  plant  is 
most  conspicuous,  with  beautiful 
white  spherical  seed-heads  some  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter,  that  re¬ 
semble  a  giant  dandelion.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  seeds  which  are  about  one-half 
inch  long,  are  ribbed  and  taper  to  a 
long  beak,  and  bear  a  parachute  of 
white  hairs. 

Most  of  the  seedlings  will  have 
emerged  by  mid-May,  and  flowering 
is  general  by  early  June,  or  “wild 
strawberry  time”  as  it  is  called  in 
Lloyd  Carmichael’s  book  Prairie  Wild- 
flowers. 


Yellow  goat’s-beard  (Tragopogon  dubius  Scop.) 


Drawing  by  K.  F.  Best 
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Junior  Naturalists 

Edited  by  Joyce  Deutscher,  Regina 


COMMENTS  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Juniors  are  reminded  to  get  their 
contributions  for  the  next  issue  in  by 
July  15.  Send  them  to  Mrs.  Joyce 
Deutscher,  7200  6th  Ave.,  Regina,  and 
let  us  hear  from  more  of  you  about 
your  nature  observations.  Remember 
that  letters  about  any  form  of  wild 
life  including  birds,  mammals,  insects, 
plants  and  nature  hobbies  are  wel¬ 
come.  Original  sketches  (not  ones 
copied  from  other  pictures)  are  also 
welcome  and  if  you  have  a  good  clear 
black  and  white  photograph  of  a  plant 
or  animal  send  that  along  too. 

WHIP-POOR-WILL  AT  HUDSON  BAY 

by  Brian  Maluta,  age  12,  Hudson  Bay 

I  would  like  to  tell  about  the  Whip- 
poor-will  which  visited  us  in  May  or 
June,  1965.  My  mother  heard  it  first 
and  rushed  outside  to  listen  to  it.  She 
lived  in  Manitoba  as  a  little  girl  and 
the  call  of  the  Whip-poor-will  was  a 
common  sound  all  summer  long,  but 
we  had  never  heard  it  before.  We 
listened  to  it  for  a  while  then  begged 
Mom  to  let  us  put  the  yard  light  on 
so  that  we  might  catch  a  glimpse  of 
it.  She  finally  consented.  It  was  on  a 
dead  poplar  tree  top  behind  the  barn. 
As  soon  as  the  yard  light  flashed  on 
it  left  its  perch,  flew  low  over  the 
ground  and  headed  for  the  bush.  We 
heard  it  a  few  more  times  that  same 
evening.  Then  we  never  heard  it 
again.  Mom  was  sorry  she  allowed  us 
to  put  the  light  on,  for  it  might  have 
stayed  longer,  maybe  all  summer. 

I  read  in  your  magazine  that  owls 
are  scarce.  We  have  all  kinds  of  them. 
They  are  quite  common  here  and  so 
are  hawks,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to 
identify  them. 

UNUSUAL  REDPOLL  NUMBERS 

by  Derwent  Mazur,  age  14,  Yellow  Creek 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  the 
redpoll  numbers  around  our  place 
were  very  limited.  But  this  year  there 


seemed  to  be  a  boom.  Almost  every 
day  of  the  winter  until  now  (March 
30)  there  were  about  200  redpolls  here 
all  day.  This  is  probably  because  there 
is  wheat,  oats,  and  rape  seed  for  them 
to  eat.  When  I  noticed  they  were 
sticking  around  here  I  scattered  some 
grain  for  them. 

Now  they  are  at  their  greatest 
numbers  because  the  snow  is  melting 
and  they  find  more  to  eat.  I  hope  they 
remain  for  a  while  yet  and  are  as 
plentiful  again  next  year. 

A  PUBLICATION  OF  INTEREST 

Junior  Naturalists  everywhere  will 
find  many  interesting  items  in  The 
Young  Naturalist.  This  is  a  guide  to 
nature  study  published  10  times  a 
year  by  the  Federation  of  Ontario 
Naturalists.  We  have  long  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  large  number  of 
articles  and  suggested  activities  which 
appear  in  it.  The  last  three  issues 
(February,  March,  April,  1966),  for 
example,  feature  the  following  sub¬ 
jects:  Arctic  lemmings,  frog  develop¬ 
ment,  the  planet  Jupiter,  Canada 
Geese,  winter  botany  observations, 
experiments  with  ice,  nature  science 
crossword  puzzles,  Rough  -  legged 
Hawk,  the  surface  of  the  moon  and 
snowshoeing. 

Subscription  for  one  year  to  The 
Young  Naturalist  and  membership  in 
the  Young  Naturalist’s  Club  costs 
only  $1.00.  Payment  should  be  made 
to  the  Federation  of  Ontario  Natur¬ 
alists,  1262  Don  Mills  Road,  Don 
Mills,  Ontario. 

The  chief  distinction  between  the 
Junior  Naturalist’s  section  of  the 
Blue  Jay  and  The  Young  Naturalist 
is  the  absence  of  original  nature 
observations  by  young  people.  This 
aspect  is  lacking  in  nearly  every 
young  naturalist  publication  we  have 
examined.  In  order  to  keep  this  Blue 
Jay  feature  alive,  however,  we  need 
far  more  items,  whether  photographs, 
articles,  or  letters. — The  Editors. 
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THE  GIANT  CANADA  GOOSE.  By 
Harold  C.  Hanson.  1965.  Southern 
Illinois  Press,  Carbondale,  Illinois.  226 
pp.  $9.75  U.S.  $11.75  Can. 

Dr.  Hanson  believes  that  the  Can¬ 
ada  Geese  nesting  in  the  prairie  areas 
of  Canada  and  the  northern  United 
States  belong  to  the  giant  race,  Branta 
canadensis  maxima,  previously  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  extinct.  There  is  a  “cline” 
or  gradual  gradation  of  size  and 
coloration,  the  birds  at  the  northern 
parts  of  this  range  being  somewhat 
smaller.  Birds  of  the  smallest  age  and 
sex  class  —  immature  females  —  may 
weigh  as  little  as  eight  to  nine  pounds, 
while  the  largest  may  reach  18 
pounds,  the  usual  weights  of  adults 
being  in  the  range  of  nine  to  13 
pounds.  Differentiation  must  be  made 
from  the  other  large  races,  B.  c.  cana¬ 
densis  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  B.  c. 
interior  of  the  Hudson  Bay  lowlands, 
and  B.  c.  moffitti  of  the  western 
states  and  British  Columbia.  Since 
the  giant  race  is  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  larger  than  the  others,  a  weight 
over  11  pounds  is  sufficient  to  elimin¬ 
ate  all  but  the  largest  individuals  of 
moffitti  or  interior.  The  “Giant  Can¬ 
ada  Goose”  is  also  characterized  by  a 
wing  span  of  six  feet  or  more  in  adult 
males,  an  unusually  long  neck,  a  mas¬ 
sive,  spatula-shaped  bill,  a  relatively 
smooth  palate,  and  distinctively 
scutellate  tarsi.  They  have  a  light- 
colored  breast,  often  a  wide  neck  ring 
and  larger  white  cheek  patches  than 
the  other  large  races.  Frequently  a 
white  spot  above  the  eye  or  a  bar 
across  the  forehead  is  present.  On 
local  flights  they  tend  to  fly  at  lower 
altitudes  and  have  a  wing  beat  with  a 
shallow  stroke.  Their  voice  is  low- 
pitched  but  they  are  usually  silent  in 
flight. 

For  many  years  scientists  recog¬ 
nized  only  one  large  race  of  the  Can¬ 
ada  Goose  and  the  story  of  the  efforts 


of  W.  B.  Mershon  and  R.  P.  Holland, 
both  sportsmen,  to  secure  scientific 
recognition  of  the  giant  Canada  Goose 
makes  fascinating  reading. 

Of  equal  interest  is  the  account  of 
the  banding  of  flightless  Canada  Geese 
on  the  tundra  of  Keewatin,  N.W.T., 
by  Tom  Sterling  of  Ducks  Unlimited. 
These  are  non-breeding  birds  which 
have  journeyed  over  1000  miles  north 
in  order  to  molt.  They  belong  to  the 
giant  race,  and  a  number  of  the  cap¬ 
tured  birds  wore  bands  placed  on 
them  in  Minnesota  and  Manitoba  (and 
see  Blue  Jay,  21:134-135).  This  gives 
scientific  confirmation  to  the  remark¬ 
able  observation  of  Samuel  Hearne 
in  the  1770’s,  who  noted  that  the 
largest  Canada  Geese  arrived  in  the 
far  north  later  in  the  summer  and  did 
not  breed,  being  known  as  the  Barren 
Geese. 

This  book  is  recommended  to  serious 
ornithologists  and  keen  sportsmen.— 
C.  Stuart  Houston,  Saskatoon. 


Photo  by  Fred  W.  Lahrman 


Gander  defending  goose 
and  nest,  Regina 
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Notes  from  Letters 


DESTRUCTION  OF  COLONIAL 
BIRDS  ON  AN  ISLAND 
ON  SUGGI  LAKE 

While  field-collecting  for  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  in  the  Cumberland  House  area,  I 
visited  a  colonial  bird  island  on  Suggi 
Lake  on  June  16,  1964.  Suggi  Lake 
lies  about  40  miles  northwest  of  Cum¬ 
berland  House  in  extreme  east-central 
Saskatchewan.  My  interest  in  publish¬ 
ing  this  note  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
wanton  destruction  of  pelican  and 
cormorant  nests  in  this  colony  site. 
The  destruction  of  the  nests  of  birds 
in  this  colony  was  first  revealed  to 
me  by  the  local  Conservation  Officer, 
who  stated  that  several  days  pre¬ 
viously  some  members  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  fishing  crew  had  camped  on  the 
island  at  the  time  the  birds  were 
incubating,  thus  forcing  the  birds  to 
desert  their  nests. 


A  rather  quick  survey  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  made  on  the  day  of  our  visit. 
The  major  part  of  the  nesting  habitat 
had  been  previously  occupied  by 
White  Pelicans,  for  we  found  about 
300  nests.  Several  Double-crested  Cor¬ 
morant  nests  were  found  beside  the 
pelican  nests,  and  several  Great  Blue 
Heron  nests  were  found  in  some  adja¬ 
cent  aspen  trees.  A  grassy  point  on  the 
island  was  the  site  of  a  large  colony 
of  California  Gulls.  No  pelicans  or 
cormorants  were  seen  on  the  island 
but  the  gulls  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  disturbed;  the  latter  were 
present  and  flushed  as  I  approached 
their  breeding  sites.  Two  herons, 
which  took  flight  as  our  aircraft  ap¬ 
proached  the  island,  were  the  only 
ones  seen  during  our  visit. 

All  of  the  pelican  and  cormorant 
eggs  were  broken  open  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  they  had  been  eaten, 
probably  by  the  gulls,  after  the 


Photo  from  transparency  by  R.  D.  Carson 

Destroyed  pelican  nesting  colony,  Suggi  Lake 
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owners  deserted.  Two  carcasses  of 
adult  pelicans  were  found  lying  beside 
their  nests,  apparently  shot  by  the 
fishermen  who  had  camped  on  the 
island.  Two  camp-fire  sites  were  found 
beneath  the  aspen  trees,  under  the 
heron  nests  and  adjacent  to  the  peli¬ 
can  colony  site.  It  was  apparent  that 
the  fishing  crew  had  not  only  camped 
there  for  convenience  in  respect  to 
their  fishing  operations,  but  were  also 
concerned  in  extirpating  the  pelicans 
and  “fish  crows”,  their  supposed  fish¬ 
ing  competitors. 

Upon  my  return  to  headquarters  at 
Regina,  a  Department  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  official,  who  was  directly  in 
charge  of  the  northern  area  at  that 
time,  was  contacted  in  the  hope  that 
official  action  would  be  taken  for  the 
following  year  in  order  to  prevent  a 
re-occurrence  of  disturbance  of  the 
colonial  birds  on  the  island.  In  his 
reply  to  me,  this  official  condemned 
the  pelicans  as  a  serious  menace  to 
the  fishing  industry  and  further 
stated  that  no  sanction  would  be 
given  to  the  birds.  Is  this  the  right 
approach  to  conservation  by  a  govern¬ 
ment?  To  my  knowledge  there  are  few 
colonies  of  such  associated  species 
in  existence  today.  I  would  therefore 
recommend  a  resolution  to  further 
research  on  the  status  of  the  pelican- 
cormorant-heron-gull  colonies  in  the 
province,  and  an  enquiry  as  to  a  defi¬ 
nite  government  policy  towards  the 
preservation  of  certain  wildlife  species 
which  are  on  the  decline  and  which 
have  legal  protection. 

Elmer  Fox  of  Regina,  who  visited 
and  photographed  the  birds  on  this 
island  on  July  11,  1959,  counted  500 
adult  and  young  pelicans,  i00  cormor¬ 
ants  in  various  stages  of  development, 
40  to  50  clutches  and  young  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Gulls,  and  one  Great  Blue 
Heron  that  was  incubating  on  a  nest. 

Although  the  history  of  this  colony 
is  not  known  to  me,  the  name  of  the 
lake  is  a  Cree  Indian  word — “Suggi” 
— which  means  pelican,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  an  indication  that  the  pelicans 
had  been  nesting  there  for  some  time. 
The  condition  of  the  vegetation  on  the 


Photo  from  transparency  by  R.  D.  Carson 


Dead  pelican  and  nest,  Suggi  Lake 


island  showed  that  the  island  had 
been  well  used  by  these  birds  in  the 
past.  If  this  is  so,  and  if  the  birds  had 
any  effect  on  the  fish  population  in 
the  lake,  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  the 
lake  still  contains  fish.  Once  again,  it 
appears  that  the  pelicans  and  the  fish 
were  doing  very  well  before  man  came 
on  the  scene. 

Some  would  maintain  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  pelican  population  would 
somewhat  increase  the  yield  of  fish 
(providing  these  happened  to  wander 
into  the  fishermen’s  nets)  and  let  it  be 
said  that  it  is  so.  However,  any  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  of  the  pelican  popula¬ 
tion  could  mean  their  extermination 
for,  being  gregarious  by  nature,  they 
will  not  survive  unless  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  breed  in  large  colonies. 
Then  it  is  a  question  of  survival  of 
the  pelicans  or  several  more  fish.  To 
some,  and  especially  to  the  D.N.R. 
official  who  condemned  the  pelicans,  a 
fingerling  would  undoubtedly  have 
more  value  than  a  pelican. 

That  government  official  would 
probably  educate  his  child  from  a 
book  of  drawings  of  extinct  species, 
saying:  “These  are  the  species  that 
are  now  extinct  because  they  ate  fish 
and  we  had  to  do  away  with  them.” 
I  would  like  to  educate  my  child  from 
a  boat — viewing  a  squadron-like  for¬ 
mation  of  snowy-white  pelicans  rising 
buoyantly  on  huge  outspread  wings 
and  vanishing  into  the  blue. — Ralph 
D.  Carson,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
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GOSHAWK  SIGHTING 

One  of  the  interesting  observations 
for  our  area  this  past  winter  was  the 
sighting  of  a  Goshawk  by  Edward 
Racette  on  January  5  (1966),  a  clear, 
cold  day  with  the  temperature  -10°. 
Edward  was  starting  down  the  bank 
of  the  Qu’Appelle  River  about  five 
miles  east  of  Lake  Katepwa  when  his 
dog  flushed  a  grey-coloured  hawk, 
“larger  than  a  Sparrow  Hawk  or  even 
a  crow.”  About  five  feet  away  under 
an  overhanging  maple  bough  was  a 
half-eaten  cock  pheasant.  Edward’s 
brother  saw  it  in  the  same  vicinity 
the  next  morning  about  10:00  a.m. 
when  it  had  probably  breakfasted  on 
a  Ruffed  Grouse,  judging  by  the 
feathers  on  the  river.  Edward  also 
told  of  seeing  a  similar  hawk  catch 
a  Robin  on  the  wing  last  fall. 

We  checked  in  Peterson’s  field  guide 
and  other  bird  books  and  made  certain 
of  the  identification  of  the  hawk  that 
Edward  had  seen.  It  was  also  Edward 
Racette  that  reported  the  Black- 
backed  Three-toed  Woodpecker  last 
year;  this  bird,  incidentally,  was  also 
seen  this  year  —  on  April  1  by  Ken 
and  Fred  Skinner,  and  on  April  7  by 
Edward  Racette. — Mrs.  Ken  Skinner, 
Indian  Head. 


SAPSUCKER  TREES 

In  1961  a  woodpecker  drilled  a 
number  of  holes  in  a  pine  tree  here, 
and  last  fall  the  same  tree  had  13 
rows  of  holes  drilled  in  the  bark,  the 
holes  being  perpendicular.  In  1964, 
the  only  pine  tree  in  Stewart  Valley 
had  quite  a  number  of  holes  in  the 
bark,  some  of  the  holes  being  the  size 
of  a  dime,  but  square  in  shape.  I 
learned  from  the  staff  of  the  Museum 
that  the  holes  would  have  been  made 
by  a  sapsucker.  Since  then  I  have 
wondered  why  it  would  choose  a  pine 
when  there  was  a  mountain  ash  close 
by.: — Russel  Drummond,  Stewart  Val¬ 
ley. 

Editor’s  Note:  A.  C.  Bent  (Life 
histories  of  North  American  Wood¬ 
peckers,  Dover  reprint)  quotes  from 
W.  L.  McAtee  who  reported  (in  1911) 
sapsuckers  attacking  246  species  of 


native  trees  and  31  introduced  species. 
In  a  recent  study  in  a  major  bird 
journal,  Lawrence  Kilham  points  to 
some  of  the  problems  of  interpreting 
sapsucker  feeding  behaviour  (Auk, 
81:520-527,  October,  1964).  As  many 
persons  have  noted,  sapsuckers  fre¬ 
quently  pick  on  a  single  tree  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  nearby.  Also, 
wounded  and  weakened  trees  are  often 
singled  out  from  among  healthy  trees. 
The  sap  from  trees  attacked  by  sap¬ 
suckers  is  rich  in  sugar  and,  as 
Kilham  suggests,  repeated  wounding 
of  the  same  tree  may  lead  to  an 
increased  flow  of  nutrients  to  the  in¬ 
jured  area.  This  would  seem  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  apparent  preference  of  sap¬ 
suckers  for  trees  which  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  used. 


THE  WIRE  FENCE  HAZARD 

The  bird  in  the  picture  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Coot  which  was  found  hanging  in 
this  way  on  a  wire  fence;  it  seems  as 
if  a  barb  had  caught  it  above  the  knee 
joint,  probably  during  its  landing  or 
take-off  in  the  dark  hours  of  the 
night. 

I  believe  fence  wires  strung  across 
a  pond  such  as  this  have  taken  their 
toll  of  many  pond  birds,  as  they  seem 
always  to  be  in  the  line  of  flight  dur¬ 
ing  landings  and  take-off,  especially 
during  the  dark  hours. — Larry  Mor- 
gotch,  Yorkton. 


Photo  by  L.  Morgotch 

American  Coot  impaled  on  fence  wire 
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PIGEON  HAWK  TAKES  WAXWING 

Around  noon  on  February  6,  1966 
while  I  was  trying  to  count  the  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  in  a  flock  of  Bohemian 
Waxwings  in  the  Brandon  Fair 
Grounds,  I  saw  a  larger,  hawk-like 
bird  flying  off  with  a  waxwing  in  its 
talons.  After  a  few  minutes  of  search¬ 
ing  I  sighted  a  female  Pigeon  Hawk 
near  the  top  of  a  poplar  tree.  It  had 
the  waxwing  under  its  feet.  Later  in 
the  day  waxwing  feathers  seen  strewn 
over  the  snow  were  evidence  that  the 
hawk  had  made  a  meal  off  this  bird. 
— Mamie  McGowan ,  Brandon,  Mani¬ 
toba. 

CARNIVOROUS  TENDENCIES  OF 
RODENTS 

Reading  about  the  “Carnivorous 
tendencies  of  rodents”  in  your  March 
issue  reminded  me  of  an  incident  of 
some  years  ago  that  it  called  to  mind. 
I  had  some  very  young  turkeys  in  a 
runway  near  the  house.  Evidently,  I 
must  have  had  them  hatched  out  by  a 


hen  because  if  the  mother  turkey  had 
been  with  them,  she  would  have  pro¬ 
tected  them.  Hearing  a  lot  of  squawk¬ 
ing  on  one  occasion,  I  went  out  and 
saw  a  wee  chipmunk  pulling  one  of 
them  by  the  leg  and  making  good  pro¬ 
gress  with  it.  The  young  turkey  was 
twice  the  size  of  the  chipmunk.  So  it 
seems  there  is  some  evidence  that  the 
rodents  like  a  little  flesh  in  their  diet. 
• — F.  D.  Twillam,  Swan  River,  Mani¬ 
toba. 

DOUBLE  WILD  ROSE 

We  have  growing  in  this  part  of 
Saskatchewan  a  double  wild  rose.  The 
early  settlers  found  it  growing  here, 
but  to  them  it  seemed  to  be  just 
another  flower.  During  the  ’30’s  these 
roses  couldn’t  be  found,  but  today 
they  seem  to  be  on  their  way  back. 
They  grow  well  when  planted  in  a 
garden;  not  as  big  as  a  tame  rose 
bush,  but  very  pretty,  with  the  true 
wild  rose  fragrance. 

Does  this  multi-petalled  wild  rose 
grow  in  other  parts  of  Saskatchewan? 
— C.  H.  Shulver,  Woodrow. 


Photo  by  Munro  Murray 


Winter  visitors,  Bohemian  Waxwings  in  Saskatoon,  February,  1966. 
[We  counted  285!] 
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INTERESTING  WINTER  VISITORS 
AT  PRINCE  ALBERT 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  19, 
1965, 1  drove  with  my  daughter  Shirley 
to  check  an  area  with  a  few  stunted 
poplars  where  we  had  tied  suet  to 
three  different  trees  to  encourage 
chickadees  and  jays.  On  the  way  to 
this  spot  we  saw  several  small  flocks 
of  Bohemian  Waxwings  feeding  on 
crabapples  and  a  few  Pine  Grosbeaks 
feeding  on  maple  seeds,  and  when  I 
arrived  I  immediately  cast  my  eyes 
on  a  very  small  owl,  approximately  50 
feet  away,  sitting  on  a  bent  poplar 
branch  about  four  feet  off  the  ground. 
With  my  35  mm.  camera  and  tele¬ 
photo  lens  I  approached  the  owl,  get¬ 
ting  within  3V2  feet,  where  I  took 
several  close-up  pictures  at  minimum 
telephoto  lens  focusing  range  of  5*4 
feet.  While  my  daughter  and  I  watch¬ 
ed  it,  the  owl  simply  stared  at  us  and 
remained  on  the  tree,  occasionally 
turning  its  head  from  side  to  side. 
When  we  moved,  the  owl  took  to  the 
air  and  settled  on  a  branch  about  100 
feet  from  us.  It  was  approximately 
seven  inches  long,  with  a  dark  beak, 
and  a  brownish  back  when  it  flew.  It 
appeared  amazingly  tame.  The  pic¬ 
tures  that  I  took  have  identified  the 
owl  as  a  Boreal  Owl. — J.  Luschyk, 
Prince  Albert. 


Photo  from  transparency  by  J.  Luschyk 

Boreal  (Richardson’s)  Owl 


WHOOPING  CRANES  IN  1938 

After  several  years  I  have  again 
become  a  member  of  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan  Natural  History  Society,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  number  of  back  issues  of  the 
Blue  Jay.  In  the  March  1962  issue, 
the  annual  report  on  the  Whooping 
Crane  population  was  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  me,  as  we  lived  right  in  the 
middle  of  their  fly  way  (west  of  the 
north  end  of  Last  Mountain  Lake). 
As  you  may  remember,  1937  was  the 
driest  year  on  record  for  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  I  was  the  only  one  in  our  district 
to  use  commercial  fertilizer,  and 
therefore  had  a  nine-bushel-to-the-acre 
crop  of  wheat,  and  a  clean  stubble 
field.  Because  this  was  the  only  such 
stubble  field  in  the  district,  in  the 
spring  of  1238  I  had  several  thousands 
of  Sandhill  Cranes  feeding  there,  and 
I  had  the  thrill  of  my  life  one  day 
when  I  saw  two  Whooping  Cranes 
feeding  on  my  field. — Rudolph  Ron- 
ning,  Box  601-X,  Valley  Center,  Cali¬ 
fornia  92082. 


SNHS  CREST 

SNHS  crest  decals  are  now  available 
from  the  Blue  Jay  Bookshop,  Box 
1121,  Regina,  at  40  cents  each  (plus 
tax),  or  3  for  $1.00  (96  cents  plus  4 
cents  tax).  They  will  be  on  sale  at 
the  SNHS  Summer  Meeting  at  Rocan- 
ville,  June  10-12. 
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